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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 


correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Russian Note was not delivered after all. The 
long delay may have been due, as was Japan’s reluc- 
tance to name a time limit, to a desire to find some 
compromise that might at least postpone the crisis; 
but real hope of peace was gone long ago. The 
message of the Tsar speaks of Japan’s refusal to wait 
for an answer. In fact she had waited nearly three 
weeks. The suspense was ended on Friday by a 
dispatch to S. Petersburg breaking off diplomatic rela- 
tions and in the words of the dispatch ‘‘ futile negotia- 
tions”. Even after the ambassadors withdrew a part 
of the foreign press, the Cologne ‘‘Gazette” for 
example, maintained that peace was still possible and 
there was some talk of hurrying the delivery of the 
Russian Note. In common sense the withdrawal of 
an ambassador can only be meant as a final step, and 
technically, according to the degenerate chivalry of our 
advanced civilisation, it is accepted as a full equivalent 
to a definite declaration. ‘‘ Le rappel ou le renvoi des 
envoyés que les Etats accréditent les uns auprés des 
autres est considéré généralement comme équivalent a 
une déclaration de guerre.” No authority on inter- 
national law denies the position ; but in this case the 
Russians seem not wholly to have realised the posi- 
tion. The attack made on Port Arthur at midnight 
on Monday was certainly in the nature of a surprise 
and the Japanese success in some measure was due to 
the want of understanding. 


The formal declaration of war by the Mikado finally 
establishes the character of the casus belli. 
integrity of Korea, says the Japanese Government, 
is essential to their national safety. Russia thinks 
the same, from her point of view. But the two Powers 
construe the phrase ‘‘ integrity of Korea” differently: 
and which construction is to prevail is the point to be 
settled by war. It is a significant illustration of the 
Japanese position that, as it now seems, the seizure 
of Masampo, a splendid harbour entirely in com- 
mand of the communications between Port Arthur 
and Vladivostok, was the first act of the war. It 
was occupied on Sunday. At the other extremity 
of Korea, probably on the Yalu River, we may 
expect the first land battle, and at Chemulpho 
in the centre of Korea, the Japanese are already 
established. The world situation has not yet become 


The | 


critical. The American note to the Powers concerning 
the integrity and neutrality of China adds nothing to 
what is already agreed among the nations and can only 
be aimed at Russia. A difficult political situation will 
be established if Russia, as is: rumoured, demands 
British leave for her fleet to pass the Dardanelles. 


The effect of the first blow struck by Japan has gone 
a long way to destroy the interest of the naval situation. 
The damage inflicted by the shells in Tuesday’s bom- 
bardment and the sinking of the cruiser ‘‘ Variag”’ and 
gunboat ‘‘ Korietz” off Chemulpho are of altogether 
minor importance compared with the torpedoing of the 
‘*Tsarevitch” and ‘‘ Retvizan’’—not to mention the 
‘* Pallada”—on Monday night. The scheme of attack 
must have been carefully planned, as well as daringly 
and systematically put into execution, for it could have 
been no haphazard work which aimed its blow at the 
best ships of the enemy; the result disposes of any 
suspicion that luck directed the course of the torpedoes. 
It was but the other day that we pointed out what a 
deadly weapon the torpedo has become in the last few 
years when skilfully handled ; at last we are afforded a 
practical lesson of what may be done with it. 


It is difficult to see what the Russian fleet can well 
do now: its one chance of useful service—never too 
good a one—was to meet the islanders in the open and 
strive to obtain the command of the seas and so pre- 
vent the safe transport of their troops and stores, 
whilst ensuring safe water communications for its own 
people. To be caught at anchor in an outer roadstead 
without net defence, when hostilities might at any 
moment be expected, shows strange negligence on the 
part of the Russian commander-in-chief. What were 
his cruisers about ? Indeed why was he there at all ? 
If the Russian fleet had no intention of going out to 
try its strength in the line without delay, for what 
purpose was it in the East at all? To collect a naval 
force in narrow seas where it could be easily located 
and masked was simply to play into the hands of its 
opponents. 

The Japanese have lost no time in taking advan- 
tage of a strategical blunder, the consequences of 
which will cost Russia more than it is possible at 
present to estimate. The lack of dock accommodation 
in Port Arthur adds immensely to the disaster. Almost 
all the news since the first account has been in the way 
of subtraction. We do not know how far the Japanese 
fleet suffered and the extent of the injury to the Russian 
ships is conjectural. One picturesque account of the 


battle has come from a member of the British ship 
‘** Columbia ”’, the only foreign vessel in Port Arthur at 
She lay in the front of the battle, but was 


the time. 
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ordered to remain where she was, partly, it was 
suggested, because the Japanese would avoid firing in 
her direction and she would make a useful buffer, 
partly that she might not carry too definite news. But 
after she had been well shaken by shells or torpedoes 
and even slightly damaged, she steamed away in spite 
of prohibitions. 


The “Times” is fond of competitions. It should 
promote a competition with a prize for the paper that 
attains the most indecently incorrect attitude on the 
Russo-Japanese war. It should do so with the more 
pleasure that its own chances would be of the rosiest. 
Our newspapers loftily censured the German press for 
its petulant criticisms on our action in South Africa ; 
but we cannot see that the best of the London papers, 
we leave out of consideration the cheaper evening 
papers to whom circulation is everything, are not at 
least as open to foreign criticism. Russia is diplo- 
matically a friendly nation ; and France, her ally, is a 
very friendly naticn. If Japan is both ‘‘ amie et alli¢e ”, 
this gives no ground for misrepresertation of Russia 
and misinterpretation of her motives. The difficulties 
of our foreign policy are immensely enhanced by this 
aimless animosity on the part of a paper which even 
now is taken abroad as representative of English, if not 
of Government, opinion. Even the general reader is 
baulked by it, for this animus is so obvious that one 
can with the greatest difficulty extract the facts of the 
fight from the garbling of insinuated criticism. Let us 
at least have the telegrams unbroidered. 


The correspondence with Russia on .the Tibetan 
mission published on Monday touches many of the 
points most vital in our foreign policy and gives a most 
suggestive illustration of diplomatic methods in general 

and Lord Lansdowne’s in particular. Our interests and 
: those of Russia, if they do not clash, adversely face 
each other throughout Asia. There is room for both 
Russia and Britain, but the dividing wall is nowhere 
fixed. Lhassa, the capital of Tibet, is 1,000 miles from 
Russian territory, and on the very borders of India ; but 
the Tibetan mission, which went to Russia three years 
| ago, was successful and whatever was discussed the 
i Russian Government evidently looks with unfounded 
but quite natural alarm at our present response. It 
would seem also that the Tibetans have considerable 
trust in the Russian Government and, according to 
Lord Curzon, a contempt for British power. We have 
now quite clearly the whole cause of the expedition. 
The Tibetans, thanks apparently to the particular 
hostility of the Dalai Lama, have made no attempt to 
fulfil our treaty of 1890 either in commercial matters or 
as to the Sikkim boundary; and apart from other 
superfluous rebuffs our letters of protest have been 
i returned unopened. Such a snub could only be 
i answered. as Lord Curzon urged and our Govern- 
ment reluctantly agreed, by a public mission. Whether 
the mission was of the right sort is another matter. 


Throughout the negotiations one is astonished at the 
plainness of the speaking. If Russia sends a mission 
we must send a bigger; every point is put without 
qualification : it is almost humorous of Russia to speak 
of our gratuitous interference in the light of Russian 
encroachments in Persia Turkestan and Manchuria; 
' Russia has ‘‘ never hesitated to encroach on her 

— neighbours”. These and other home truths are 
j exchanged, though more come from Lord Lansdowne 
than Count Benckendorff, with a directness that yet 
i neither ruffles the temper nor disturbs the admirable 
style of the negotiators. Nothing has come out which 
better supports Lord Salisbury’s unaltered belief in the 
; capacity of Lord Lansdowne; and we must believe 
that such a direct expression of determination, neither 
accompanied nor followed by any outward vexation, is 
the only proper and statesmanlike method of reaching 
a permanent understanding. How much the friction 
between the two nations would be lessened if the press 
could be induced to imitate Lord Lansdowne’s methods ! 
In the long run nothing is so destructive of friendliness 
as a habit of uninformed nagging. 


We cannot share the qualified pity which the defeat 
of Sir J. Gordon Sprigg at East London is said to have 


aroused in some parts of the Cape. His truckling to 
the Bond was contemptible and it is proper justice that 
he should lose his place, thanks to the devious methods 
he took to keep it. His defeat is not the only proof of 
a strong reaction in favour of an uncompromising Pro- 
gressive party. Mr. Merriman and Mr. Douglass, a 
man of Sir Gordon Sprigg’s quality and a holder of 
office, have both been defeated; in the Cape Peninsula 
all the nominated Progressives have been returned and 
in places, such as Paarl and Stellenbosch, where the Bond 
has been successful, the victories have been narrow. 
So far thirty-four Progressives and twenty-seven Bond- 
members have been elected; and even if this Pro- 
gressive majority should not be maintained, the strength 
of the party in the House will be united as it could 
never be united under a trimmer of the type of Sir 
Gordon Sprigg. It is significant that in almost every 
case independents and candidates without a distinct 
label have been rejected. The two parties in the Cape 
will now at least have a chance of meeting on a clear 
issue. 


The agitation against the ratification of the Transvaal 
Ordinance authorising the introduction of Chinese 
labour is being industriously worked up. Queen’s 
Hall had a meeting of ‘‘ London Citizens ’’—they were 
not all there—on Wednesday evening to prepare the 
way for the debate in the Commons next Wednesday. 
Sir William Harcourt in an excited letter declaimed 
against the proposal as introducing slavery. It is 
rather a novel species of slavery, the engagement of 
people on terms which they are free to refuse or accept. 
Whether the Transvaal is wise in admitting the Chinese 
is another matter; but that is for the colony to decide. 
To act ‘‘imperially” according to Lord Carrington, 
the chairman of the meeting, is to overrule the decision 
of the colony. It is only a Crown colony so it does 
not matter. Sir W. Harcourt says, in fine disregard of 
possibilities, make it a representative colony, and it 
would be of the same opinion ashimself. Some of his 
sympathisers would decide by a referendum assuming 
that it could not fail to be in their favour. In short 
anything would be better in their view than to accept 
the only legal mode the colony has of expressing its 
opinions ; which also have the approval of Lord Milner. 


We may hope that the discussion aroused in Spain 
by the speech of Seftor Zulueta will be the beginning 
of a real national regeneration. He has just returned 
from a long visit to Argentine and Uruguay and from 
observations there came to the conviction that if Spain, 
recovering her national pride, would again co-ordinate 
under her hegemony the South American Republics, 
she might recover the commercial and national pro- 
sperity which has been ruined by political decadence. 
There is no racial degeneration. The physique of the 
people and the resources of the country are as remark- 
able as ever, but no prosperity is possible until the 
Government and municipalities reform abuses at home. 
The ports, according to Seiior Zulueta, and the railways 
are at present a disgrace to the nation and it is clear 
that the wealth of South America cannot flow into 
Spain until it has a landing place and efficient means 
of distribution. On all grounds, sentimental and com- 
mercial, it would be welcome to see Spain, while 
bringing more political solidity to the vexed Republics 
of South America, recover for herself her old dignity 
among the nations and give opportunity for the play of 
her great national genius. 


The military members of the new army council hardly 
inspire one with enthusiasm, though all are certainly men 
of ability. Their special qualifications, however, to direct 
the fortunes of the army are not as yet apparent. Sir 
Nevill Lyttelton, who will control the Intelligence, is 
a capable and popular officer; but, for ability and 
experience, it would be absurd to compare him with 
Sir W. Nicholson, the outgoing Director-General of 
Mobilisation and Intelligence. It must at least be 
some months before the new-comer can really pick up 
the complicated threads of Intelligence work ; although 
as private secretary to a former War Secretary, and 
in the Mobilisation and Military Secretarial branches, 
he has already had a varied War Office experience. It 
is strange there is no news as yet concerning the 
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new Inspector-General. We sincerely hope that the 
Government will have the courage to refuse to appoint 
Lord Roberts. 


The Adjutant-General is replaced by General Douglas, 
an undeniably capable though somewhat unpopular 
officer. He is new to the War Office, but has had a 
very long experience of Aldershot ; where, under the 
new order of things, he is now recognised as the most 
prominent exponent of the old school of Aldershot 
‘*red-tapeism ”. We can only hope that in future 
he will take a larger view of his new duties. General 
Plumer, who virtually replaces the Quartermaster- 
General, is a sensible officer of marked ability with 
no previous War Office experience. His reputation 
has been principally made as a leader of colonial 
and irregular levies in South Africa. So there is as 
yet no guarantee that he is qualified to conduct a 
great business department. Still he can hardly fail to 
be an improvement on Sir lan Hamilton. General Wolfe 
Murray, who has had previous War Office experience, 
made his reputation mainly on the lines of communi- 
cation in Natal, and recently became Quartermaster- 
General in India. But, though an artillery officer, he 
cannot be said to possess any special qualifications for 
ordnance and fortification work. 


Not a great deal would have been lost if the Guildhall 
had been refused as a fiscal platform. Mr. Chamberlain 
failed to reach his climax there and the Duke of Devon- 
shire, who was decorously argumentative, neither in- 
spired much enthusiasm nor added greatly to the 
development of the question. The free-trade leaders 
seem to have agreed to rest their case on the contented 
belief that a manufacturing country mulcts itself by 
increasing the price of imports; and the Duke of Devon- 
shire devoted most of his logic to the thesis that a pre- 
ponderance of imports over exports is no true sign of 
insolvency. But Mr. Chamberlain does not maintain 
that itis. His case rests on the decrease of exports, 
a very different thing from the growing difference 
between exports and imports. The Duke made an 
interesting but we cannot see that it is a damaging point 
in showing that all Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals were 
suggested in the minority report of the trade inquiry of 
1885. The fact that this minority report has in the 
interval grown to represent an increasing body of 
opinion, including among its converts Mr. Chamberlain 
himself, is no argument against the prophetic truth of 
its findings. 


Nothing could be more unfortunate than the absence 
from the House of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain. 
To Mr. Balfour the spectacle of the President of the 
Board of Trade and some others of his followers 
attempting toexplain hisopinions must surely have been 
sadly irritating ; and although the bulletins show that 
he is recovering steadily, he cannot get back till long 
after this fiscal debate. Mr. Chamberlain was pledged, 
in spite of his desire of a holiday and need of 
it, to remain till the debate on the Address was 
finished. We can believe that the sudden death of 
a near friend took from him the energy of interest 
necessary in a polemical debate ; but the discourteous 
suggestion that he was glad to escape fighting 
an uphill game was certain to be made; and it is 
always a question if the closest personal loss should 
interfere with any duty that can be called national. His 
absence has done great harm to the movement which 


he has already surrendered much to promote ; and the | ; : 
plain necessity of an immediate holiday makes the loss | on 


irretrievable. He started for Egypt, a destination 
symptomatic of his desire for knowledge of Imperial 
work, on Thursday. 


Mr. Powell Williams was a most capable and indus- 
trious organiser and M.P. whom writers and sketchers 
on both sides in politics agreed to make kindly fun of. 
His figure lent itself to this, as also the fact that he was 
always closely associated with the blameless Mr. Jesse 
Collings as one of the chief political bodyguards of Mr. 
Chamberlain. Someone called him Mary Anne and the 


name stuck. He was a deft hand at answering ques- 
tions as a minor member of the Government, and his 
quiet modest jest, which was frequent, often did good 
service to his side. 


sat down together to discuss any subject of importance 
they both consciously pulled themselves together and 
attended to the choice of words. This carefulness for 
literary form was seldom more conspicuous in Mr. 
Morley than in his speech opening the fiscal debate 
on Monday. It was delightful to hear and to read; 
and destructively it had the penetrative quality. Mr. 
Morley’s mistake—though we doubt if it is a mistake 
of tactics—is to argue as if the whole burden of proof 
lay with Mr. Chamberlain. If, as we hold, his figures 
show a serious loss of foreign trade, fiscal reform of 
some sort is a necessity. But the basis of the reform 
movement is deeper than financial prosperity. Mr. 
Morley confessed that it was launched in connexion 
with the colonies, adding that the ground had been 
shifted. Has it? The conclusion of each of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speeches at any rate carries conviction 
that his desire for closer imperial relations is still, as 
it was at first, the motive of his campaign. 


To our mind the most interesting speeches that have 
been made so far in this debate are those of Lord Hugh 
Cecil and Mr. Alfred Lyttelton; partly, perhaps, a 
tribute to the personality of the speakers. Lord Hugh 
was the more eloquent, but Mr. Lyttelton argued more 
closely. Lord Hugh says that preferential tariffs have 
not conciliated Ireland. Naturally, seeing the kind of 
tariff treatment Ireland received at English hands 
before. This country deliberately tried to destroy 
Irish trade by hostile tariffs: it naturally would 
take a long time for the most conciliatory tariff 
arrangements to efface the impression of such a 
past. Lord Hugh’s perorating plea for a moral 
empire was splendid, but disastrous. He wants in 
every part of the British Empire to see an Egypt. 
Egypt ! where on grounds of abstract morality we have 
no right whatever to be! Mr. Lyttelton rebuked him 
for seeing in every conception of empire, except his 
own, mere money-grubbing. Mr. Lyttelton, officially 
and personally, knows something of the colonies. Lord 
Hugh has not that advantage. 


Mr. Hunt, the new member for the Ludlow division, 
has lost no time in proving himself a courageous 
and zealous partisan. Perhaps he had come to the 
House over Westminster Bridge past the flamboyant 
Boadicea or perhaps he brought a copy of Cowper in 
his pocket: any way he came to the House ‘‘ armed 
with thunder”, ‘‘ pregnant with celestial fire”. Un- 
happily the House was not tuned to ‘‘the chords of 
his sweet but awful lyre” ; and the more the tub was 
thumped the more they laughed. When as the celestial 
fire leapt to its extinction and Mr. Hunt first para- 
phrased and then quoted and with gusto six lines of 
Boadicea”’, our old friend of ‘* The Child’s Garland 
of Verse”, the laughter was unquenchable. But Mr. 
Hunt never lost his courage. He was determined 
‘*debellare superbos”: ‘‘Members may laugh” he 
said, and the House thought of Disraeli. ‘‘ Perhaps 
they think I have escaped trom a lunatic asylum.”” We 
cannot but think that if Sir William Harcourt, whose 
wealth of apt quotation never included the Warrior 
Queen, had been present he would have accepted the 
conjecture with a ‘‘ te que dementia cepit ”. 


There was one good personality in Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speeches on Wednesday and Thursday. He 
referred to Mr. Gerald Balfour as being a free trader 


shake his head. He also got in a fair thrust at Mr. 
Long. But the topical metaphors about ‘‘ Port Arthur” 
and the inner harbour and torpedoing were mere 
boisterous farce. You laugh at this kind of stuff, and 
next minute you are ashamed of having laughed. But 


_ the ‘* Daily News” shakes its sides over these roaring 


puns: none of your fastidious, precious humourists for 
this journal. ‘‘H. W. M.”, writing a sketch of this 
great scene, glowed with enthusiasm. Had he been 
within reach, we suppose that he would have slapped 
Mr. George on the back, as somebody once slapped 
Mr. Round during a roaring Harcourt farce. All the 
‘loud laughters” are gleefully printed. There no 
doubt was loud laughter: there is one tag which can 
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never grow stale or be quoted too much—the tag about 
the loud laugh and the vacant mind. 


Mr. Charles Williams who died last week was 
perhaps the last of the school of war correspondents 
which included Mr. Cameron and Mr. Archibald 
Forbes. The shell of the man was very rough, and 
he so took to heart the retirement of Lord Wolseley 
and the failure of General Buller—-both of whom were 
his intimate friends—that it was really almost unsafe 
to talk with him on any subject, he was so angry with 
men and matters generally. His friends hardly recog- 
aised in him the buoyant Williams who had fought Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone at Leeds, and had long been one of the 
most resourceful war correspondents, not so far behind 
Forbes himself—‘‘ the man he was was overgrown.” 
But he was large-hearted, always, incapable of mean acts. 


At Oxford on Monday the barbarians just beat the 
Greeks, Congregation distinguishing itself by exempting 
candidates for honours in science and mathematics from 
the privilege of taking Greek in Responsions. This 
abandonment of any real scheme of humane letters was 
passed at the first instance by a majority of two ina 
large meeting and will presently be drafted as one of the 
statutes of the University. Mr. Macan and his sup- 
porters produced no argument which, as Mr. Godley 
suggested in a speech of great trenchant humour, would 
not apply to Latin and go to support a school of prac- 
tical brewing. Mr. Godley also shattered the assertion 
that scientific men were wholly in favour of the change 
by a number of convincing quotations from Lord 
Kelvin, Lord Lister and the President of the Royal 
Society. It is beside the point to trouble with detailed 
questions of the utility of elementary Greek. The Uni- 
versities stand as the refuge of the humanities ; and 
even a little Greek will prevent a man sinking to the 
Philistinism of Sir Oliver Lodge, who cannot see the 
object of troubling about a language which no one 
speaks. 


In the Master of the Temple, who died this week, 
London has lost a striking figure, and the Church one 
of her finer minds. About Canon Ainger there was a 
great esthetic charm; the fine leonine head, with its 
long loose silver locks, and the glorious voice. Nobler 
music than the Master’s reading of the bidding prayer 
in his great church, after the Abbey and the Cathedral 
the most interesting in London, perhaps in England, 
we never hope to hear. ‘*Organ-voice” more aptly 
fits Canon Ainger than any preacher or speaker we 
have known; and we are very sure ‘‘ God-gifted” 
could be written over him as truly. A man of letters, 
to the very marrow of him, he gave his sermons a 
literary form that becomes increasingly rare, as the 
multifarious activities of a bustling age rob the clergy 
more and more of leisure for study, almost for 
thought. Canon Ainger was a Broad Churchman, but 
somehow he startled no one, and we do not know of 
his ever being the hero of an ecclesiastical controversy. 
It must be a little soul indeed that got no good from 
Ainger’s Temple sermons. 


Another fire, also in its degree unparalleled, has 
occurred in the United States; and again it was due 
in the first place to utter neglect of municipal regula- 
tions. It began on Sunday morning in the centre 
of the business part of Baltimore and raged for nearly 
three days, till practically the whole of the centre of 
the town was burnt out. Many buildings, now techni- 
cally known as ‘‘skyscrapers” and guaranteed fire- 
proof, seem to have burned with special splendour and 
fallen with magnificent effect. The easy ignition was 
due no doubt to the great amount of combustible 
and explosive stuff stored against all regulations in 
the premises, but the fire again proved that iron may 
in many cases be more disastrous than wood. The 
American press in general boast of the fire ‘‘ achieving 
a record” and we may believe that for so huge a fire to 
burn itself out without the loss of a single life is unheard 
of. It is idle estimating whether the loss to property 
is as great as in the Chicago fire of 1871, when the 
damage was estimated at 450,000,000. It is now 
known that the safes in the vaults of the banks are un- 
hurt ; and in view of this one may expect the first 
estimates to be much exaggerated. 


WAR AND THE ONLOOKERS. 


Now that war has come the moral strain upon this 

nation will begin. If we are to form an opinion 
as to its probable tensity, we may judge from the 
Chauvinism that is already being appealed to by our 
Yellow Press. Unfortunately certain journals that 
by their traditions should take a more dignified line 
must be included in that ignoble category. What 
is to be gained by minimising or ignoring the case 
for either party to the conflict we are unable to 
understand, especially as each has laid its view of the 
controversy before the world. Other nations will not 
fail to recognise the homage paid to international 
opinion by these preliminary statements. It would appear 
as if the combatants mutually recognised the necessity 
of indirectly apologising to the spectators for having 
disturbed the peace of nations. But in truth the two 
statements themselves indicate clearly enough the im- 
possibility of the previous situation and the necessity 
for either of surrender or battle. 

An impartial consideration of these two State-papers 
certainly does not diminish our impression of the skill 
with which Japan has appealed to the world. She has 
been able to present a stronger case than Russia 
because she has not been hampered by reservations 
which in the case of Russia were unavoidable. The 
situation of Russia in Manchuria is undoubtedly 
invidious, and she is involved in agreements which 
prevent her fully disclosing the strength of her case 
against the occupation of Korea by arival. It would 
be otiose to consider carefully the diplomatic shifts 
which may have been employed but the gist of each 
contention is clearly defined. 

Each combatant charges the other with preparing 
for war while negotiating, but this can hardly be a 
matter for reproach, and this country at all events 
might do worse than profit by the example. The 
charge against Russia of not putting forward serious 
proposals and of evading the issue, and against 
Japan of continually increasing her demands, cannot 
obscure the vital point—the absolute necessity for 
each Power that Korea should not fall into the 
hands of the other. Japan cites with admirable 
appositeness the intimation to her by Russia in 1895 
that her occupation of the Liau-tung peninsula would 
not only constitute a constant menace to the capital of 
China but would render illusory the independence of 
Korea. For this reason, which she adopts for the 
purpose of her own argument, Japan demanded that 
Russia should enter into a collateral self-denying ordi- 
nance with her to respect the independence of the 
Chinese and Korean Empires. The reply of Russia to 
this is that she is bound to respect the integrity of 
China and to retire from Manchuria by solemn engage- 
ments already entered into with other foreign Cabinets. 
This is a perfect diplomatic reply but is in reality only 
trifling with the real question and into this Russia 
could not enter. She has not the slightest intention 
of leaving Manchuria where she has already com- 
menced great civilising enterprises, not only ‘‘ railway 
enterprises’, as the Japanese note putsit. On the other 
hand Japan has in reality special interests in Korea which 
no other nation has, and Russia’s position in Manchuria 
menaces them. This Japan can state openly with- 
out affronting other than Russian susceptibilities. 
Russia, however, cannot state what is the truth—that 
Korea dominated by Japan cuts the communications 
between Port Arthur and Vladivostok, and further that 
her railway must reach the ocean at Masampo in order 
fully to serve her purpose and tap the steamship traffic 
of the future. So she puts her principal demands as 
(1) a mutual and unconditional guarantee of Korea ; 
{2) no part of Korea to be used for strategic purposes ; 
(3) full freedom of navigation through the straits 
between Korea and Japan. To these proposals also 
there is no valid answer except in the insurmountable 
necessities of the case. Each Power must have Korea, 
or at all events dominate the peninsula to secure its 
own development, but the Japanese argument is the 
more plausible on paper ; at all events it may well seem 
so to Europe which has watched the evasion of Russian 
pledges in Manchuria and has not paid much attention 
to Japanese encroachments in Korea. 
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The importance of Masampo to the development 
of either Power has not perhaps been adequately 
recognised. We notice elsewhere an able article in the 
current number of the ‘‘ Revue des Deux Mondes”, the 
writer of which places the national advantages of that 
port fully on an equality with those of Talien Wan. If 
this be a correct estimate, the effective occupation of 
that place by a great naval Power can hardly be over- 
estimated as a factor in the international problems of the 
future, for were Russia to hold it as well as Vladivostok 
she could command those seas from Shanghai to Behring 
Straits. 

The American proposal that the Great Powers should 
guarantee the integrity of China during the coming 
struggle does not appear likely to be very acceptable 
to some of them. In any case it would clearly be 
aimed at Russia who alone will have any temptation to 
infringe it and is not every Power already bound to 
resist any such infringement by several mutual engage- 
ments? But the question of Chinese entanglements is 
certainly grave. We are glad to learn on good 
authority that England and France have agreed to 
consider the possible participation of China in the 
war as not coming within the words ‘‘ another 
Power”. This eliminates a serious peril but it does 
not remove all the dangers that may be involved 
in any tampering with the convenient but highly 
disputable phrase ‘‘ integrity of China”. Russia might 
seize Manchuria and even Pekin, as prize of war 
and not infringe the meaning of those undertakings. 
On the other hand suppose a victorious Japan, without 
absorbing any portion of China herself, yet installed 
in Pekin and holding Port Arthur, introducing reform 
into Chinese government, and infusing a new spirit 
into all its institutions, drilling and equipping her 
troops according to Western standards, and revolu- 
tionising Chinese ambitions by throwing careers 
open to talent all round—would that be no danger 
for Europe at large and even for ourselves? Such 
danger would be not only military and political but 
also commercial and mercantile. They who have wit- 
nessed the complete and effectual supersession of 
English by Chinese employés in the banks and offices 
of Mauritius will hesitate least to recognise the menace 
involved for ourselves in a China resuscitated by the 
energy and ambition of Japan. 

So far as this country is concerned, absolute absten- 
tion during this war is not only desirable but necessary. 
Nothing but treaty obligations should draw us or others 
into it. Germany has her own game to play in the Near 
East and France regards war with us asruin to the best 
part of her trade. It is gravely to be doubted if we 
on our side could stand financially another great war, 
and even the panic which would inevitably follow its 
outbreak might work irreparable harm to our credit. 
A prolonged strain might meancollapse. The situation 
at home, apart from that in South Africa, should muzzle 
the Yellow Press and chasten the Jingo. John Bull is 
no longer in mafficking trim and will be wise to be 
less demonstrative over Japanese success than he was 
over his own. 


THE UNREAL DEBATE. 


\ R. MORLEY, with the wirepuller’s acuteness to 

which he is usually a contemptuous stranger, 
has been quick to take advantage of the accident which 
put Ministerialists in the unfortunate position of having 
to meet the most critical attack of the session without 
their leader. No doubt this was very smart; we can 
well believe that many of Mr. Morley’s followers think 
such brilliancy of tactics has been providentially re- 
warded by the extraordinary luck which has deprived 
the Tariff Reformers of Mr. Chamberlain’s assistance 
at the same time that illness keeps away Mr. 
Balfour. No doubt these accidents have resulted 
in the weight of argument appearing to be on the 
side of the Opposition, a very useful impression for 
the Opposition to make. They can make much on 
the platform of this disparity of debating power, while 
they can be conveniently silent about the absence of 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain. They can go about 
saying that when the Tariff question was discussed in 
the House, the most experienced members spoke on 


the Opposition side. None can impugn the almost 
American smartness of Mr. Morley’s political tactics ; 
but it is equally certain that had he wished, as he might 
have been expected to wish, that the debate should 
honestly help the country to a right decision, he would 
have waited for Mr. Balfour’s return. He knows very 
well that many members of the Government have had less 
Parliamentary experience than is usual with Ministers 
and therefore the absence of the Leader of the House 
must diminish from the reality of the debate to an even 
exceptional extent. In short a real trial of the Tariff 
issue had become impossible. But that was not Mr. 
Morley’s object ; he wanted only to snatch what advan- 
tage he could for his own party. From the ordinary 
politician we should expect nothing else: from Mr. 
Morley we did. We regret that he did not choose the 
better part. 

The terms of the amendment brought out the un- 
reality of the position very effectively. If the issue 
before the House and before the country were what 
the Government insist on pretending it is, the amend- 
ment would be entirely irrelevant. If we accept 
the statements of Mr. Gerald Balfour, there is 
absolutely nothing in the amendment which the 
Government could not support; for the gist of it 
is that the removal of all protective duties has been 
uniformly beneficial to the country, while any return to 
protective duties must be prejudicial. But the Govern- 
ment by the mouth of Mr. Gerald Balfour has repudi- 
ated protection in any form, where then is the 
difference from the Opposition ? Still more absurd is 
the position of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and the free 
fooders. These gentlemen have formed themselves 
into a separate society for the express purpose of sup- 
porting the precise policy defined in Mr. Morley’s 
amendment ; yet Sir Michael is going to support the 
Government, while of the other Unionist free traders 
some are going to support Mr. Morley, and the 
rest do not yet know what they will do. Probably 
they will take the manly course of not voting at all. 
Those free fooders who have not the courage of their 
convictions, and cannot make up their mind to support 
an amendment which admirably expresses the economic 
views they profess to hold, apologise for their dubious 
position by saying that the amendment is a vote of no 
confidence in the Government. But how can an amend- 
ment, whose terms are in exact harmony with the 
economic statement of the Government’s spokesman 
for this debate, be a vote of no confidence in the 
economic policy of the Government he represents ? 
Never have parties or a policy been put in a falser 
position. It is a position on the surface absolutely 
unintelligible, but very easily explained by the truth 
that underlies it. Lord Hugh Cecil characteristically 
swept away the unreality of the debate, when he pointed 
out that the Government could not make a thing an issue 
by saying it was the issue. It is not retaliation that is 
the issue, but the policy of preferential tariffs ‘‘ It is 
futile to pretend that anything else really occupies the 
mind of the country.” And precisely because it is 
the issue that absorbs the attention of the country, it 
was also the real issue before the House. There is the 
explanation, the unravelling of all this Parliamentary 
tangle. Mr. Morley’s amendment is really directed 
against Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, and that is the 
policy which the Government are really defending, 
struggle to escape it as they may. Therefore it is 


| quite natural that they should oppose Mr. Morley’s 
| amendment, and that free fooders should oppose 


the Government, in spite of Mr. Gerald Balfour’s 
statement, which literally endorsed the free fooders’ 
economic position. But it is not natural, it is 
difficult to say that it is honest, for Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach to vote against the amendment. No 
wonder he was so anxious to insist that Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s policy was not before the House. He charged 
Mr. Morley in terms with aiming at Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy through the Government; and yet he himself 
devoted most of his argument to this same irrelevant 
policy. The position he had taken up required him to 
dismiss preferential tariffs as irrelevant to the debate ; 
but apparently he forgot his own position just as, when 
he adduced his own corn tax as proof of his freedom 
from free-trade bigotry, he forgot that when he 
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introduced that tax, he took particular pains to show that 
the tax was no impingement on the purest free-trade 
doctrine. We do not congratulate the Government on 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s support. 

We cannot help saying that the Government seem to 
us to have got themselves into an unfortunate position 
absolutely needlessly. It is not the appearance of 
being overmatched in debate that will damage the 
Government in the country, but the uncertain and 
ineffective front their compromising Tariff policy con- 
demns them to present to the Opposition attack. The 
only Government speakers who have been able to speak 
with effect are those, such as Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. 
Alfred Lyttelton, whose known opinions enable them to 
address themselves to the real issue before the country. 
It might be urged against them that their speeches as 
Government advocates were irrelevant ; who cares ? 
Who believes that argument in favour of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s policy is really irrelevant to the whole position of 
the Government? So far as we have been able to observe, 
extremely few. The Ministry have cornered themselves. 
They refused to take their stand on a Tariff policy, 
which right or wrong is intelligible and a large policy, 
while the country will not accept their word that their 
own tariff policy differs from it in any essential. Con- 
sequently the Government fight with their hands tied, 
and the people note the ineffectiveness of their 
fighting. Is it not ineffective when the Prime Minister’s 
brother makes a speech which virtually repudiates on 
behalf of the Government any departure from the 
economic policy of the country of the last fifty years, 
while the Prime Minister himself in the autumn 
volunteered the explicit admission that a great 
departure was to be made from precisely those 
economic traditions? If the Government do not 
mean to take up Tariff reform in earnest, they had | 
better leave the whole matter alone. Do they suppose, 
and if they do the country makes no such mistake, that 
a question of putting on a retaliatory duty here or 
there has moved this country or been even an appreci- 
able factor in the interest the tariff discussion has | 
aroused? Could it be worth while to stir up these | 
troubled waters, which had lain still for so many years, 
for that? If they mean nothing more serious than this _ 
they had better while there is yet time retreat to the | 
old free-trade or free-import position ; and leave Tariff 
reform to stronger hands and another Government. 


“THE DISINTEGRATION OF THE ‘* BLOC”. 


HE ‘‘ Republican Bloc ”, which has governed France 
ever since M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s accession to | 
office nearly five years ago, has been steadily losing its 
strength and its power of cohesion during the last | 
few months. Thus M. Millerand once Minister of | 
Commerce and Socialist hostage in M. Waldeck- | 
Rousseau’s bourgeois Cabinet has been drummed out | 
of the Socialist Federation of the Seine. M. Jaurés, the | 
leader of the Socialist party, has been defeated in his 
candidature for one of the four posts of vice-president | 
of the Chamber and sixty-five members of the Radical- | 
Socialist group have separated themselves in protest , 
from their organisation and formed a new party to be | 
called the Radical-Socialist Left. On the other hand 
M. Etienne, deputy for Oran and leader of the | 
Colonial group, who has of late exhibited consider- | 
able signs of independence, has been elected to | 
one of the other four posts of vice-president by 405 
out of 536 votes. Beyond this several events have | 
occurred which have combined to weaken the | 
Government in the eyes of the country. Thus the | 
Abbé Delsor, an Alsatian priest and one of the protest- 
ing deputies to the German Reichstag from the lost 
provinces, was lately to deliver a lecture at Luné- | 
ville. It was quite possible that he might in the 
course of his address have criticised the Government of | 
the day, that he might even have uttered a few words 
of protest against the wanton expulsion of monks and | 
nuns. We are ourselves too much used to freedom of 
speech to object to anything of the kind in England. 
Not so in Republican France. The lecture was for- 
bidden and the Alsatian deputy escorted to the frontier | 
by order of the préfet of Meurthe-et-Moselle. In this | 


case the indiscretion was all the greater owing to the 
bond of sympathy which necessarily unites every 
patriotic Frenchman to those German citizens whose 
ambition has always been to see their provinces again 
incorporated with France. M. Corrard des Essarts, 
the deputy for Meurthe-et- Moselle, brought the question 


before the Chamber and in a house where M. Combes’ . 


normal majority used to be over a hundred was beaten 
by not more than 295 to 243 votes. Since then the 
President of the Council has had even a narrower 
escape. M. Rouvier, his Minister of Finance, had 
refused to consider the question of the State purchase 
of railways, chiefly on the ground of the danger of the 
existence of a large number of State servants able to 
put political pressure on the Government of the day. 
M. Camille Pelletan, M. Combes’ Minister of Marine, 
had in his unofficial days always condemned the agree- 
ments made by the State with the railway companies and 
even denounced them as ‘‘conventions scélérates” ; still 
after Darlan’s report in 1896 the matter was regarded 
as closed until the expiry of the present leases, forty 
years hence. M. Pelletan was however unable to 
restrain his feelings; he forgot the reticence which 
was imposed upon him by his position as a Minister 
of the Republic and poured forth his soul to a reporter 
of the ‘‘ Dépeche de Toulouse”. He complained that 
M. Rouvier had not given expression to the views 
of the majority of the Cabinet. His wrath was 
roused at the idea of the State losing control over 
the many substantial berths which must arise from 
its power of making appointments in the railway 
service and poured forth his mind in no unmea- 
sured terms. This squabble became so serious as to 
require M. Combes’ personal intervention and the 
Cabinet has for the moment been patched up. There 
are however many storms blowing up and we have yet 
to see how the Government will succeed in weathering 
them. 

Even as it is, Englishmen find it difficult to under- 
stand how it is that the Republican Bloc has held 
together so long and that notwithstanding its un- 
popularity it has succeeded in presenting an almost 
unbroken front to the Opposition. We are asked to 
believe that as the Parliamentary majority still supports 
M. Combes and that as bye-elections with a few very 
significant exceptions result in the return of Ministerial 
candidates, France must therefore be perfectly satis- 
fied with the best of all possible administrations and 
regard the “Bloc” as its main safeguard against 
surrender to the forces of clericalism and of reaction. 
Those who know France well can give many reasons 
for the apparent apathy of the country. In the first 
place business men long for peace and quiet and 


| believe in the preservation of the Ministry of the day 


as the lesser evil. They dread the dislocation that may 
follow on any change in the form of Government and 
fail to see as yet in the ranks of the Opposition any 
man or even any group of men sufficiently strong to 
secure a continuance of firm and of steady government. 
This factor is however by no means peculiar to France. 
We must find other reasons for the strong ministerial 
tendency of the country districts. These are not far to 
seek. The peasantry know well how much their pros- 
perity depends upon the favours of the powers that be. 
The Minister of Public Works can give or refuse this 
or that district a subvention towards, or even pay 
entirely, the cost of the construction of a railway, a 
road or a canal, according as its representative votes in 
the Government or in the Opposition lobby. Again, 
though the ballot exists as it does with us, that does 
not prevent the deputy from knowing how each man 
has voted and the patronage of the Ministerial deputy 
is far greater in France than it is in England. 
Our members of Parliament have, it is true, some voice 
in the appointment and promotion of unestablished 
assistant postmen and even of sub-postmasters whose 
salary is less than #100 a year; but a great part of 
the machinery not only of the Postal service but of 
many other French Government departments is at the 
disposal of the Ministry and this patronage extends to 
the humblest ‘‘ cantonnier” or road-mender in the 
furthest mountain hamlet. Moreover Frenchmen are 
notoriously fond of the petty distinctions they still 
enjoy under Republican equality. The cross of the 
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fegion of honour, the decoration of agricultural 
merit and the ‘‘palmes académiques” are invalu- 
able when the voter who is above the grosser forms 
of bribery has to be approached and conciliated. 
Then again the tobacco monopoly comes in most 
usefully. The right of selling cigars and cigarettes as 
well as tobacco and postage stamps is conceded to 
those who stand well with the authorities and the 
patronage which these appointments give is by no 
means to be despised. These factors are largely 
responsible for the stability of the Government. When 
we add to them the current belief that the ballot boxes 
are manipulated, where this can be done without danger 
of discovery or even of conclusive proof, the miracle is 
net that the Government continues to exist but that 
any bye-election is lost by a Ministerial candidate. 

And yet there is a feeling in the air that the ‘“‘ Bloc” 

s lost its solidity, that changes are impending not 
© ly in the personnel but even in the form of Govern- 
ment. Lunéville where the Abbé Delsor was expelled 
is not far from Remiremont and both are within 
measurable distance of the German frontier. At the 
general election M. Méline defeated M. Flayelle his 
Benapartist opponent by 9,167 against 8,681. Now 
that M. Méline has gone to the Senate M. Flayelle 
has beaten his Republican competitor by 9,500 to 8,290 
votes. The prospects of a Restoration are therefore 
being discussed in many circles where they were 
previously ignored. It is universally recognised that 
the French peasant either remembers or has heard his 
father talk of the great agricultural prosperity of rural 
France under the Second Empire. This feeling is 
perhaps somewhat on the wane and the Republic is 
able through its extensive patronage to divert the 
attention of the peasantry from these recollections. 
Paris has however more than once led the way in 
political movements and Paris has become in the 
alleged words of so staunch and doctrinaire a Repub- 
lican as M. Ribot ‘‘a Bonapartist city”; for there is 
little to distinguish the Nationalist from the Imperialist 
and therefore from the plebiscitary Bonapartist. There 
are also rumours that leading members of the ‘‘ Bloc” 
and even of the Government itself are hedging. These 
May or may not be true; but the fact remains that 
Prominent names are cited and it is alleged that 
these men have paid visits to Brussels and been 
seen in close confabulation with Prince Victor Napo- 
leon and his friends. It would also be a mistake to rely 
too much upon external signs of peace and quiet 
for it must be remembered that French Governments 
have never seemed stronger than on the eve of their 
dissolution. Charles X. was never more firmly seated 
on his throne than in June 1830 and in the middle of 
February 1848 Louis Philippe seemed not only to have 
beaten all his opponents but to have laid the founda- 
tions of a peaceful old age both for himself and for 
M. Guizot. Conversely no Government seemed to be 
in a more precarious position than was the Second 
Republic on 25 June 1848 or the Third Republic when 
General Boulanger was carrying every constituency 
before him. It would therefore be extremely rash to 
argue any permanence from the actual stagnation of 
French politics. 


THE LEGAL ATTACK ON TRADE UNIONS. 


HE verdict of the jury in the case of the Denaby 
Main Collieries against the Yorkshire Miners’ 
Association is the latest of the series of blows which 
have reduced trade unionism to impotence. If trade 
unionism is to remain a power in the industrial world, 
and it cannot be dispensed with by workmen until 
something more effective has been found to take 


its place, the law cannot remain in the state which | é 
| these were the acts of the union. 


this decision shows it to bein. It amounts to this, that 
the central body of a union is held to be so bound 
by the actions of persons on the local branches that 
the funds which have been carefully amassed perhaps 
for years may be swept away at a stroke. The 
remarkable feature of the Denaby case was that 
when the local branch induced the men to strike, 
and to do so at once instead of giving legal 
notices, as they ought to have done, the Barnsley 
officials immediately refused to pay the men their 
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money to which they were entitled in the case 


of a strike or lock-out. The association took a 
certain step by which they sought to put the men in 
the right ; but there is no doubt, from a legal point of 
view, that the proper notices terminating the con- 
tracts were never given whatever may have been the 
bona fides of the attempt made by the association to 
act legally. Thus this body had a strike forced upon 
it by the precipitate action of local men over whom 
they had no control; though two of these men were 
delegates to the association. The rest of the local 
committee, while not delegates, were reckoned equally 
the agents of the association. Thus when the asso- 
ciation found itself with a strike on hand, though 
none of the officials at the centre had done anything at 
all to bring it about, they were by a sort of moral com- 
pulsion bound to maintain it. But as soon as they 
give strike pay the law says they ratify all that has 
been done and the association becomes responsible 
for all the consequences that follow. The central body 
is responsible therefore not only for illegalities com- 
mitted by its own officials after they intervene in a 
dispute. Their responsibility goes back to a period 
when they had nothing to do with what took place; 
and it is put upon them by the mere fact of disbursing 
money originally contributed by men who are clamour- 
ing for it to support them at the very crisis for which 
the money was contributed. Moreover from the . 
moment when their responsibility becomes fixed it 
extends to whatever illegality takes place during the 
strike. At Denaby it was not said that the association 
officials did anything illegal, or even that the local 
committee men did so after the strike commenced. 

But there were disturbances, intimidation, molestation 
committed by some strikers upon some men who would 
have worked. For these acts which were not planned 
or executed in any way by union officials either central 
or local, but on the contrary were admittedly dis- 
couraged by them, the association and the associa- 


tion’s funds are held liable for all the losses 
which the colliery companies may be able to 
show they incurred through the strike. The only 


ground upon which the responsibility is based is this : 
it is an inference that if the union leaders were paying 
strike pay and discussing the situation and urging a 
continuance of the strike, they are as guilty as if they 
had themselves planned and executed the illegal acts. 
This is a dangerous doctrine not only for unionism but 
for the public, if it is applied in other directions. In 
cases where, say, a railway company is held responsible 
for its officials at a country station its responsibility 
is modified by the common-sense rule that they must 
be acting within the scope of their employment ; and if 
they commit a sheer unlawful act the company would 
not be liable at all. These principles are not applied 
in the case of trade-unions so far as can be seen 
in the Denaby case. There the association was made 
responsible for everything, whoever committed the 
acts. Supposing the local committee were un- 
doubtedly planning illegal acts, which it was not 
asserted that they did, the association is saddled 
with the responsibility merely from the fact that 
they did not immediately stop strike pay. A jury 
drawn from classes which are notoriously prejudiced 
against trade unions are allowed to find as a fact that 
the continuance of strike pay was an adoption of the 
illegalities of the committee. More than that they 
may take any isolated act of violence by whomsoever 
committed during the strike, a mere street row, and 
infer that the association countenanced it. To show 
the danger we might assume that bogus cases of 
assault were arranged by bribed workmen in collusion 
with the masters, and the jury being anxious to 
construe everything against the union might find that 
Evidently the fact 
of collusion would be hard to prove even if the jury 
were sympathetic. 

The law as to the responsibility of the unions has 
been sprung upon them after thirty years of an 
Act under which no one ever dreamed before that it 
existed. At the time it was passed the unions were 
purposely not turned into corporations with corpo- 
rate rights and responsibilities; yet by a decision, 
which we in common with many lawyers hold 
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was not founded on legal principles, and which | 


many people both lawyers and laymen see clearly 
enough was given on supposed grounds of public 
policy devised by the judges themselves, they have 
had imposed upon them what was not originally in 
the intention of the legislature. When to these 
recent disabilities, resulting from the prejudices of 
judges, there is added the determination of juries to 
give verdicts against trade unions it is evidently time 
for a reconsideration of the question of the right of 
combination. We should not say that trade unions 
ought to be free from legal control to the extent they 
were free before the Taff Vale Railway case. But since 
both employers and workmen are allowed the theoretical 
right of combination and, as far as the workmen are 
concerned, recent decisions have reduced this right to a 
practical nullity, fresh measures are necessary if work- 
men are not to be reduced to the condition they were 
in when they were not allowed to combine. They are 
under great natural disadvantages as compared with 
employers ; and it is necessary to redress the balance. 
Parliament ought now to consider how far the legal 
decisions should be modified by legislation. It has 
often altered them in other instances where new inter- 
pretations of old law have taken everybody by surprise 
as they have done in the trade-union law. Perhaps it 
may happen in any case that the unions will have to 
alter their views as to the desirability of settling trade 
disputes before a State tribunal. 


A SURVEY OF THE HIGHER SCHOOLS OF 
ENGLAND: CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. 


FOUNDED IN 1552 BY Epwarp VI. HEADMASTER, 
Rev. A. W. Upcott, APPOINTED 1902. 


‘Te most of us the name of Christ’s Hospital is 
reminiscent of Charles Lamb: who does not 
remember Elia’s account of ‘‘ Christ’s Hospital Four- 
and-twenty Years Ago”? It was not a cheery place 
to judge by the food provided, the ‘* Wednesday’s 
mess of millet’, or the bullying, the confinement of even 
small boys in dungeons for offences such as running 
away. But even worse in Lamb’s tender imagination 
rankled the whole holidays, for those with no home to 
go to, the solitariness of the boy without friends or 
relations. The whole account of the misery of his 
school-days is probably somewhat highly coloured : 
but the spell of his pen made the old buildings in 
Newgate Street a charmed spot for all lovers of 
literature. 

Various motives, mainly considerations of health, 
determined a move to the country, and the present 
site near Horsham. The foundation stone of the 
new buildings was laid by the Prince of Wales on 
23 October, 1897, the anniversary of the birthday of 
the original Edwardian founder. In the new home 
the old and the new are still curiously blended : in the 
cricket field the ordinary school white flannels take 
turn with the old yellow stockings and long skirts, some- 
times, if on the same boy, with rather startling results. 
The ‘‘ Blue”, the school magazine, bears on its face a 
dainty picture of a stone-flagged court and carved 
gateway from the historic old buildings: but inside 
the editor can quote, almost with the fervour of a 
native born, Kipling’s poem of ‘‘ Sussex by the Sea”. 
Indeed, if the papers are to be believed, the school has 
already progressed so far in rural experience as to 
quarrel with the local authorities as to making up the 
road which leads to the school. The tradition of 
serious work and frugal life however is still maintained 
in the new surroundings. The change must be in many 
Ways matter for regret but the material and physical 
conditions of the school are without any doubt very 
markedly improved in consequence. Seen from the 
railway when travelling from Horsham to Brighton the 
new buildings are anything but imposing, appearing to 
be nothing but blotchy masses of irregular red brick 
without shape or dignity: but this is the back view; 
the front, modestly hidden from the casual passer-by, 
though new and garish in its redness is ample in plan 
and dignified in proportion. 

The new property consists of some 1,200 acres lying in 
an open position on a ridge slightly to the south of Hors- 


ham and eighteen miles or so from the sea: there will be 
ample room for good if somewhat clayey playing fields ; 
the whole surroundings are entirely rural and swept by 
breezes from across the broad Sussex downs : a greater 
contrast could not well be imagined to the confined his- 
toric premises on the four or five acres facing Newgate 
Street where the first three and a half centuries of the 
school’s life was passed. The backbone of the new 
school, but recently completed and opened in 1902, is 
formed by a long line of buildings facing south, consist- 
ing of two blocks of eight houses each ; and, in the centre 
between the houses, the dining hall where all the boys 
take their three meals a day, and where the great Verrio 
picture, which has undergone restoration, now hangs ina 
specially constructed niche. The old desks are care- 
fully preserved and used in the fine new hall together 
with the original pulpit from which instruction was 
given to the boys. A gallery or cellar, which must be 
nearly a quarter of a mile long, runs the whole length 
underneath the houses and the hall, so that access 
to the hall is possible without going outside in bad 
weather. The houses are built symmetrically in pairs, 
each named after some person of distinction in the 
history of the school, e.g. Lamb House A and B, 
Maine A and B, and so on. The link between 
A and B in each house appears to be the matron, who 
looks after all the boys in both parts of the house, 
or, as they really are, in the two houses. Each house 
accommodates fifty boys, and has two resident house- 
masters. Two of the boarding-houses are occupied by 
the preparatory school. 

The change to the new boarding-houses caused con- 
siderable difficulty, the house unit of social life having 
been unknown before the move : the old régime knew of 
no machinery but matrons and beadles to look after the 
life of the boys out of school hours. When the move 
took place, besides the twenty old masters, twenty-two 
new ones had to be imported to act as house tutors 
who had previous experience of boarding - house 
management in other schools. 

In the centre of the long backbone, to the south of 
the great hall, a really noble court opens out, with 
the great school accommodating 7oo or 800 immedi- 
ately facing the hall, the chapel on the west and 
laboratories and other school buildings on the east. 
Cloisters run all round the court so that here again the 
possibilities of bad weather are provided against and 
access to the chapel or great school can be had under 
cover. But there is little risk of the cld hardiness of 
physique being lost. The cost of education is nothing 
or almost nothing and all extras are provided such as 
clothes or books, and the school is intended to give the 
best education to the sons of parents who are not well 
off. Admission is secured either by presentation from a 
governor with a qualifying examination, or by competi- 
tion after nomination from a governor or from one of 
certain endowed schools : a certain number of boys are 
also taken in the same way from the elementary schools 
and, the headmaster states, work in well with the 
other boys. 

As the boys come from homes of parents not rich, 
with their own way absolutely to make in the world, the 
discipline of the school has always required them to 
undertake work which many public schools would con- 
sider alien to their position: the boys clean their own 
boots, and make their own beds, boys lay the tables for 
meals and bring in the joints, those selected for this 
kind of work being called ‘‘ on trades” ; but the more 
menial work, the actual cleaning of rooms or clearing 
away meals, is done by servants. 

Life is led by the whole 730 very much in public: 
only monitors and Grecians have studies, the latter 
being of course excused menial duties, such as those 
just mentioned. The school stands to-day, as it always 
has, for a most successful combination of plain hard 
simple life with the high standard of individual develop- 
ment. Last year no fewer than twelve scholarships or 
exhibitions were taken at the universities besides first 
classes ; which speaks well for the work of the classical, 
called here the Latin, side. The scholarships won 
include the first Balliol at Oxford, and the first Mathe- 
matical scholarship at Trinity, Cambridge. The nomen- 
clature of the school is in many ways curious : of the 600 
in the Upper school about half are in the Latin school : 
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the Grecians and deputy Grecians at the top comprise 
about 30; the next forms known as Great and Little 
Erasmus account for 60 each, and there are some 150 
more in the lower forms. The modern side, called the 
Mathematical school, comprises 275, and bifurcation 
commences at the third form: history, languages and 
even book-keeping and shorthand are taught in the 
Mathematical school. 

This modern Mathematical school is not to be con- 
founded with the older Mathematical school, founded 
by Charles II. to train boys for the navy: this school 
had success for many years but its work will practically 
disappear now that the new regulations for entering 
the navy have come into force. 

Much useful work is done by the school authorities in 
keeping a sort of employment bureau at the school, and 
getting places for boys immediately on leaving school 
in banks and offices, amongst others the Eastern Tele- 
graph Company. We can well imagine that the sort of 
training given at Christ’s Hospital would give just the 
combination of physical grit and mental intelligence 
which is the key to success in modern commerce. 


THE POETRY OF CRABBE.* 


wi obtain justice for an unfairly forgotten poet is no 

bad final contribution to literature for a scholar- 
Churchman and a man of letters. At this moment 
sorrow that his ‘‘ Crabbe” should be Canon Ainger’s 
last work overcomes all other feelings ; but later we 
shall be able to appreciate its other aspect, and rather 
be glad that he lived to finish it. The book, at the 
time of its appearance, once more set us wondering 
as to the reason of the neglect into which the poet 
of the ‘‘ Village” had fallen. When Crabbe’s son 
was editing his father’s poems in 1834, Wordsworth 
wrote to him that because of their combined truth 
and poetry these poems would last as long as any 
that had been written since, including his own. The 
reason for this unmerited forgetfulness which most 
readily occurs to the student of poetry is that Crabbe’s 
carelessness as to form, his lack of technique, 
is distasteful to a generation which cares above all 
things for exquisite workmanship. It has been stated 
that the ‘‘ Parnassian’”’ epoch of moderna poetry has seen 
its close, the epoch which produced Rossetti’s sonnets 
and Tennyson’s idylls. The wave of symbolism which 
has passed over Europe, bringing with it ‘‘ impres- 
sionism ”, ‘‘ art nouveau ” and the rhymeless rhythms of 
the French décadents is said to have been felt in 
England also ; and we are told that the influence of the 
school whose ideals are lawlessness and emancipation 
from all discipline has left its mark on contemporary 
English poetry. Whether this be true or not, the fact 
remains that the poetry of to-day is far more remarkable 
for its manner than for its matter. The work of the 
more prominent writers of verse of to-day, that of Mr. 
Watson, Mr. Yeats, Mr. Arthur Symons and Mr. 
Binyon, is all of it distinguished by the excellence of its 
technique, and in none of it is the subject matter so 
impetuous and exuberant as to bubble over and shatter 
the delicate vessel in which it is contained. 

Whenever a discussion as to the comparative merits 
of matter and form arises, the defenders of both ideals 
are prone to fall into exaggeration. The preachers of 
** art for art’s sake” tell us that subject-matter is of no 
account, while those to whom the substance is all im- 
portant reply that the purely literary artists are mere 
jugglers who divert our attention from their poverty of 
thought by the ingenuity of their metrical effects. 
One need only point to Sophocles, Dante, and Milton for 
the perfect combination of the two qualities. They 
afford us an ideal which should silence all discussion. 
Yet if the choice is offered between poetry pregnant 
with thought and feeling but deficient as to fori, and 
poetry perfect in form and devoid of content, is 
not the former preferable? Is not mere vocalisation 
apt to become tedious, be it that of Apollo himself ? 
The poetry of Crabbe belongs to the former class. 
When Wordsworth reproached him with his careless 
workmanship, he merely replied : ‘‘it does not matter”. 
But he was not merely deficient in form ; he chose for his 


* “Crabbe,” By Alfred Ainger, London: Macmillan. 1903. 
2s. 6d. net. 


vehicle the heroic couplet, which, of all vehicles, owing 
to the consummate mastery with which it has been 
handled by Pope and others, leads us to look for 
exquisite manipulation. The result is that there is at 
times in the poetry of Crabbe a positive incongruity 
between the matter and the form. The late John 
Murray used to say in conversation that Crabbe often 
said uncommon things in so common a way that they 
passed unnoticed. The remark, Canon Ainger adds, 
applies equally to much of Crabbe’s poetry. A second 
reason (in reality a part of the first) which accounts for 
the neglect of Crabbe is the length of his poems. It is 
impossible to do justice to Crabbein selections. ‘‘ The 
abiding impression” left by the poetry of Crabbe, as 
Fitzgerald says, ‘‘ results from being, as it were, soaked 
in through the longer process by which the man’s peculiar 
genius works”. The present generation is particularly 
averse from this soaking process. An example of this is 
their contempt for the poetry of Byron, which, similarly, 
can only be appreciated in the mass. 

But now the question arises—had Crabbe sufficient 
of the true poetic gold to compensate for the dross 
with which it is so negligently mingled ; and in what 
does the peculiar merit of his genius consist? The 
first question can only be answered by referring the 
reader to the works of Crabbe; to the ‘‘ Village” the 
‘* Parish Register”, the Borough ” and the fales” : 
but can also be partially answered by quotation. 

As to the peculiar character of his genius Crabbe 
was first and foremost an observer ; he studied human 
nature with profound insight, and penetrating analysis, 
and depicted what he saw with the minuteness and 
mastery of a Dutch painter: his works are ‘‘ choses 
vues”. It has been said, and Canon Ainger repeats 
the statement, that Crabbe was scarcely a perfect 
realist, for if he saw life steadily, he failed to see it 
whole, and laid too great a stress on its sordid side, on 
details of brutality and coarseness. Crabbe, however, 
by no means ignores the brighter side of things, and 
Canon Ainger quotes some charming examples of his 
sunnier pictures; these are by no means exceptional 
(especially in his later writings) and are found side by side 
with the gloomier aspects of life throughout all his work ; 
but if in his experience the scale of misery seemed to 
outweigh the scale of joy, must he be called a cynic for 
not having concealed the fact? Job and Shakespeare 
seem to have shared his beliefs. I would indeed 
be inclined to adduce the work of Crabbe as that of the 
perfect realist, who although he saw life without 
illusions, and did not flinch from describing all that he 
saw, nevertheless did not do so with the callousness of 
a vivisector but was filled with the sense of the pathos 
of life and with pity for the 


** Poor blind bewildered human race 
Who, a short time in varied fortune past, 
Die and are equal in the dust at last.” 


If Crabbe can be accused of being a cynic, it cannot 
be disputed that he was a philanthropist. Perhaps he 
was both. 

At his best his pathos and feeling find expression in 
terse and forcible language as in the following lines, 
describing a compulsory marriage, brought about by 
the pressure of the parish authorities. 


‘« By long rent cloak, hung loosely, strove the bride 
From every eye, what all perceived, to hide. 
While the boy-bridegroom, shuffling in his pace, 
Now hid awhile, and then exposed his face ; 

As shame alternately with anger strove 

The brain, confused with muddy ale, to move, 

In haste and stammering he perform’d his part, 
And look’d the rage that rankled in his heart : 

(So will each lover inly curse his fate, 

Too soon made happy, and made wise too late :) 

I saw his features take a savage gloom, 

And deeply threaten for the days to come. 

Low spake the lass, and lisp’d and minced the while, 
Look’d on the lad, and faintly tried to smile ; 
With soften’d speech and humbled tone she strove 
To stir the embers of departed love : 

While he, a tyrant, frowning walk’d before, 

Felt the poor purse, and sought the public door, 
She sadly following in submission went 

And saw the final shilling foully spent ; 
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Then to her father’s hut the pair withdrew, 

And bade to love and comfort long adieu ! 
Ah! fly temptation, youth, refrain! refrain ! 
I preach for ever ; but I preach in vain!” 


In this passage the fine qualities of Crabbe’s poetic 
style are apparent. His lines have the force, the 
directness, the quality of inevitableness which can only 
result from perfect simplicity and sincerity; and it 
should be remembered, in bewailing Crabbe’s frequent 
carelessness and lapses into the prosaic, that these 
great qualities might have been impaired had he 
attempted to chisel and polish his verse. His qualities 
were probably, as in the case of most writers, in- 
separable from, if not the result of his defects. 
Crabbe’s descriptions of Nature have not been 
surpassed by any English poet; he has not, it is true, 
that combination of felicity of diction and natural 
magic, which gives to certain lines of Shakespeare and 
Keats a spell that ‘‘ teases us out of thought”. His 
descriptions are detailed and minute ; but so vivid, that 
they Izave in the mind the impression that we have 
actually seen what he describes, just as after reading 
Tolstoi’s novels we feel that we have actually known 
his fictitious characters in the flesh. Such is the 
description of the autumn day in the ‘* Maid’s Story”: 


‘* There was a day, ere yet the autumn closed, 
When, ere her wintry wars, the earth reposed ; 
When from the yellow weed the feathery crown, 
Light as the curling smoke, fell slowly down ; 
When the wing’d insect settled in our sight, 
And waited wind to recommence her flight ; 
When the wide ocean was a silver sheet, 
And on the ocean slept the unanchor’d fleet, 
When from our garden, as we looked above, 
There was no cloud, and nothing seemed to move.” 


Sometimes he approaches something very like the 
achievement of which Dante is the greatest master, of 
presenting in a single line a whole landscape and the 
atmosphere of a scene as in: 


** Ships softly sinking in a sleepy sea.” 


But the following passage taken from one of the 
‘Tales of the Hall” is perhaps the most characteristic 
example of Crabbe’s work at its best, combining as it 
does, his descriptive power, his pathos and his charm. 


‘* The morning breeze had urg’d the quickening mill ; 
Assembled rooks had wing’d their seaward flight, 
By the same passage to return at night. 

While proudly o’er them hung the steady kite, 

Then turn’d him back, and left the noisy throng, 

Nor deign’d to know them as he sail’d along. 

Long yellow leaves from oziers strew’d around, 

Choked the small stream, and hush’d the feeble 
sound ; 

While the dead foliage dropt from loftier trees, 

Our squire beheld, not with his wonted ease, 

But to his own reflections made reply, 

And said aloud, ‘ Yes ! doubtless we must die’ ”. 


it is impossible to read these lines without feeling that 
the judgments of Johnson, Burke, Fox, Scott, Byron, 
Miss Austen, FitzGerald and Tennyson with regard to 
Crabbe are just, and that the generation which neglects 
him is one, if not of vipers, at least of deaf adders. 

The portrait which Canon Ainger has drawn of 
Crabbe the man is vivid and sympathetic; perhaps 
what strikes one most forcibly in his life is the deep im- 
pression Crabbe made on his contemporaries ; Burke 
after his first brief interview with the poet became his 
patron and protector, and rescued him from starvation ; 
he afterwards helped him in his work with criticism 
and suggestions ; Dr. Johnson and Charles James Fox 
did the same, and actually revised and corrected his 
poems. It is as if at the present day the Prime 
Minister revised the poems of Mr. Austin Dobson. 

At the conclusion Canon Ainger says that within the 


THE GARDENER’S PHILOSOPHY. 


[® every year there are days between winter and 

spring which rightly belong to neither ; days when 
the round of the seasons seems to be at a standstill, as 
though the inner impulse which held on visibly enough 
through the worst of the hard weather had failed just 
when it should begin to quicken towards the first of the 
better times. There are evenings in an interregnum of 
this kind when the world is as nearly unlovely as it ever 
can be under natural conditions: the air cold with a 
sodden chill that bites worse than frost ; land and sky 
wrapped in a dim cloud without form or motion ; the 
vear altogether at its worst, foul from the winter, frost- 
bitten, flood-swept. sunk in a sapless lethargy when it 
is more than time for the stirrings of the yearly miracle 
of repair. To any countryman these dead seasens offer 
a fair exercise in the spirit of hopefulness and faith in 
to-morrow ; to a man who cares for a garden they are 
among the severest of the trials so wholesomely 
afforded by the garden year. The gardener is not 
waiting only for softer air and whiter sun; _he has the 
almanack and his old diaries to add stings to his 
impatience ; seedtime is overdue; the irreparable 
arrears are being scored against him ; it is ten days 
since the date when the first venture of early potatoes, 
or the peas on which something of his reputation rests, 
should have been got in under the accustomed south 
wall. He paces the walks disconsolate; the soil of 
beds and quarters, waterlogged, or reduced by alter- 
nate small frosts and thaws to an unapproachable 
slime, needs a hlustering week of sun to make it fit for 
the spade. The proper outdoor works reserved for 
hard weather, the stick-cutting and leaf-gathering, and 
the fireside businesses of rotation plans and seed lists 
are all done to a painful completeness ; there is nothing 
left but again to turn over the thrice-turned compost 
heaps, to bank up the smouldering weed fire, and to 
entertain the reflections which the enforced holiday 
provides. 

At the outset, as the spade jars on the frozen crust of 
the turf stack and the fingers tingle to the nipping air, 
these meditations will probably be concerned with the 
present iron age; with the worst season ever known 
for mildew, with the hopelessness of getting a decent 
seed bed, with the hard-hit tea roses, with the sweep- 
ing havoc, spite of netting and scaring devices, which the 
tits and finches are making among the buds of the small 
fruit and pears. From the present the mind works 
back to past seasons, recalling the old losses and hard 
times—that six weeks of black frost which cut down 
the laurels; the wet, clogging snow which split the 
great cedar and wrecked half the shrubberies; the 
drowned summers and brazen droughts. The tale of 
failures, all the seeds that never came up, the buddings 
that missed, lie heavy on the temper. But after half an 
hour’s shovelling, a subtle change begins to work ; the 
air does not bite so rawly, the turf and the leaf mould 
are in noble trim, a whiff of smoke from the weed- 
smother touches some associative sensory with an odd, 
irrelevant pleasure. The calamities of the past begin 
to give way to its triumphs and its white days ; and the 
transition is eased by a not unpleasing pathos in the 
contrast with the present degeneracy. There come to 
mind the vear which enjoyed green peas from May to 
late November, the seedling pansies which amazed the 
village flower show, the incredible circumference of 
those Catillac pears. And when at length the com- 
post-stacks are all turned inside out and orderly piled 
up again, there comes a time for sitting down on the 


| edge of a handy cucumber-frame or wheelbarrow handle, 
for breathing long steady draughts of the air which 


last twenty years there has heen a marked revival of | 


interest in the poetry of Crabbe. This interest must 
inevitably be fostered and increased by this delightful 
volume. 
re-issue of Murray’s edition of 1834, which would thus 
in a sense be a double monument, to Crabbe and his 
biographer. Mavrice Barinc. 


| 


It is to be hoped that it may lead to the | 


now holds no more than a fine stringent freshness, 
charged with the rich wholesomeness of disturbed 
turf and mould. For a few minutes’ meditation the 
time is not so ill, this quiet-fallen end of day 
when the smoke from the fire drifts and hangs ghost- 
like about the dark ground, and when the misty dusk, 
confusing landmarks and boundaries, affords a vague 
background available for all sorts of garden visions, 
from the suburban plot where a prentice hand may to 
his perpetual advantage learn to respect the London 
clay, down to the utmost Hesperides of one’s ‘good 
dreams, where comes neither flood nor drought, 
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where there are spells against Phytophthora infestans | 


and where the wireworm and the codlin-moth are 
unknown. Itis the humour of the latter vision which 
prevails ; with the sense of virtuous content produced 
by stretched muscles and opened lungs comes back 
the consciousness of the golden year which is never 
far below the gardener’s horizon. Things must take 
a turn; the balance of likelihoods proclaims a full 
measure of sunshine, after last year’s dripping skies ; 
this spring the April frosts may be the exception to 
prove the rule. Across the drenched borders the eye 
catches the glimmer of blue-green tufts, or ranks of 
shadowy sword-points, while the mind sees the May 
sunlight full on the iris lowers, the carnations stirring 
to the warm wind in July. And if it should seem too 
hard to believe in that transformation from frosted 
leaves and dry rhizomes, here are the daffodil-sheaths 
pushing through the mould, no wintered survival, but 
new life stirring in the teeth of the improbabilities. 

The wise man will always recognise the value of the 
compulsory holidays which, almost alone of the great 
primary arts, gardening enjoys :—gardening, rather 
than husbandry in general, in England, at least, and 
under the present conditions, because with us the 
gardener is left sole heir to nearly all the original 
blessings of the tiller of the soil. The modern British 
farmer, whether he hold a thousand acres of corn land 
in the Shires, or only a hundred of Sussex thistles, has 
in the main lost the mark of virtues once peculiar :— 
leisurely work, waiting on the seasons, breadth of view 
and security of temper based on the immemorial treaty 
between tolerable soil and rational labour. He has no 


| 


time to catch his balance in the classic attitude of | 


‘equanimity ; the thought of income tax and of the | 


requirements of the Board of Agriculture prevents the 
effectual grace ; the least enlightened small farmer is 
now-a-days rather too much of a chemist and far too 
much of an engineer to admit the true vocation. It is 
the working gardener of the right breed, one that is 
not above taking the risk of lumbago on his own back, 


| 


| 


gap in the mist, of a faint flush of sunset on high- 
streaming cloud that moves—that certainly moves, by 
observation taken against the cedar branches overhead 
—from the South once’ more. 


MECHANICAL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


DREAMED a dream; and lo! I was once again 
at school. But as dreams get a little mixed it was 
my task to turn out a certain number of musical 
articles ; and the editor came unto me and he said 
‘* Come now, how is this? Thou wilt surely ruin this 


| paper, for always thou sendest half of an article, with 


the promise that the balance shall arrive in ten 
minutes ; and behold! it is always three weeks before 
the balance arrives! By way of chastisement I con- 
demn thee, before thou goest to the cricket-field or to 
seek the apple-woman, to write fifty-two articles on 
current musical topics. After that, do as thou willst 
for a year—I don’t care twopence”. And I answered 
and said ‘‘Yea”. The editor departed, and I, 
in grief, drew forth my pipe, and loaded it, 
and was about to set it a-flaming, when suddenly 
the thought struck me that it was not allowed in school, 
and I struck my forehead, and threw things on the 
floor, and cried ‘‘ Surely I am at an Albert Hall grocers’ 
oratorio concert”. And I seemed to sleep ; for ideas 
I had none, and will-to-write I had none. And lo! a 
well-dressed person came to me-and said ‘‘ Here, thou 
musical critic, is my latest invention—a machine which 
will write al! thine articles”. 

This so much delighted me that I awoke and saw 
before me a pen, a bottle of ink and some blank sheets 
of paper. In disgust I wondered why on earth there 
should not be such a machine. The mere mechanical 


_ part of writing is tedious enough even when one knows 


_ exactly what one wants to say—but what of the poor 


| instance, suit me admirably. 


yet has the temperament and the opportunity for a _ 


reflective humour, to whom that saying of Xenophon 


Saying it. 


rightly applies, that the husbandman’s art is the easiest 
of all to learn, and the pleasantest to exercise, and | 


is most profitable for the body, and least of all 
robs the soul of the leisure needful for properly 
attending to our friends and country. Indeed 
the whole of the agriculture described in 


the 


(Economicus is much nearer gardening than farm- | 
ing, according to modern civilised standards; the | 


small scale of the operations, the universal hand- 
work, the proportion of fruit-growing to the whole, 
denote a culture petty indeed in the day of ‘arti- 
ficials” and labour-saving machinery. That delight- 
fully persuasive Householder would acknowledge as 
his lineal successor rather the amateur looking after 
his own borders and orchard than the scientist treating 
his meadows with basic slag or watching the rattling 
progress of the self-binder through his corn. To the 


wretches who don’t know what to say! Here I givea 
specification of a literary organ which would, for 
I have always a good 
deal to say for myself, but I detest the trouble of 
This would save all that trouble. 


GREAT ORGAN— 
(1) English Diapason (very solid). 
(2) English Principal (brilliant). 
(3) English Fifteenth (very brilliant). 
(4) English mixtures (horribly harsh and disagree- 
able). 
SwELL— 
(1) Bassoon (snarling and nasty). 
(2) Oboe (lightly witty). 
(3) Clarion (brilliantly witty). 
(4) Clarionet (heavily humorous). 
(5) Mixtures (very humorous and rather incompre- 
hensible). 


| CHorr— 


Greek these later arts would certainly come into the | 


category of the banausic, under the extreme curse | 


which rests on dcyoXia, that strange vice hardly known 
‘by;sight to-day. Whether he remember his Xenophon 
or not, the contemplative gardener may well reflect 
during his ten minutes of twilight leisure that he is the 
right representative of an ancient art, once held the 
mother and nurse of all the rest. Whatsoever ex- 
pedients may be devised by inquirers into national 
degeneration, he has done his part to uphold the 
standard in the earlier way. 
judgment should be found right after all, that there are 
some businesses which ruin the body and shatter the 
soul, he for one is clear of the belief that a whole 
nation may profitably devote itself to these alone. If 
all the world turn to blast-furnaces and coal pits, he 
and his kind will scratch out their little plots amongst 
the slag heaps, and revert perennially, instinctive 
survivals, to their primitive craft. 

And thus musing and magnifying his office, he feels 
again that the Great Year is not so very far below the 
dark edge of the world. Spite of longer session than 
he intended on the cucumber-frame, the air seems to 
have lost its sting ; and as he picks up his tools for the 
night he catches sight, high up through a momentary 


(1) Sheer insanity. 

(2) Spite. 
Ecuo— 

(1) Diapason normal. 
I won’c go any further and add a pedal organ. In 
form this machine would somewhat resemble a Kodak 
camera. It would be worked by a small electric motor 
concealed in its interior and connected by wires with a 
battery in the critic’s waistcoat pocket. Each critic 


_ would attend concerts armed with one, and during the 


| ment as he thought fit. 
If by chance the old | 


rendering of each piece he would “ register ” his imple- 
The resultant sheet of per- 
forated paper would be forwarded to the newspaper 
office, there placed on the proper machine which would 
translate its perforated sheets into English—of some 


| sort; that would be sent to the printer—and there 


we would be !—a perfect notice, and no trouble. It 
may be asked why I want the choir and echo organs. 
Well, when one is going to the expense of having such 
a machine built, one ought to think of future as well 
as present needs; and I don’t know when | may have 
to earn a livelihood by writing for certain daily papers. 

But I am afraid it is all a fond dream. The reader 
must forgive me. I have just been listening to some 
mechanical musical instruments, and doubtlessly have 
become excited enough to imagine that what can be 
done for the piano and organ can be done for the pen, 
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Alas! it is not so. The piano can be played by 
machinery but it is still necessary for an unfortunate | 


writer to put his hand to the pen and turn not back until 
the article is finished. I now can play a Bach fugue 
with my eyes shut; but they have to be opened at their 
widest when I settle down to write an article. Let me 
confess to an ancient prejudice against all musical 
machines. If 1 were on a jury, for instance, and a man 
were tried for assassinating an organ-grinder, I should 
be adamant in my determination to acquit him. Not 
long ago, in these columns, when reviewing a book I 
expressed a wish to receive the other volumes for the 
purpose of hurling them at a street-pianist who was 
in the habit of grinding out the ‘‘ Tannhiuser” 
overture under my windows. The publishers, ap- 
parently more in sympathy with the street-pianist 
than with me, mercifully omitted to send those other 
volumes ; and as the book in question threatened to go 
on throughout all eternity the lives of innumerable 
street-pianists have probably been spared. I don’t like 
street instruments. If necessary, I give them pennies 
to go away and annoy other people ; but it is a finer 
joy to empty a jug of water on them. However, this 
is to get away from the question. Some years ago I 
called on the Messrs. Broadwood, and was shown a 
machine which played the piano if you pumped air into 
it. I insisted upon trying it, and after getting through 
an arrangement of a Bach fugue everyone seemed 
highly pleased, not to say relieved. I wanted to play 
other thisgs, but my friends thanked me and said they 
had enjoyed themselves and could not think of troubling 
me further. I politely bowed my acknowledgments 
and desisted. It did not seem to me that the machine 
was at fault; but the incident passed and was for- 
gotten. 

The other day it was necessary for me to go to 
Paris. The previous day I had lunched and dined in 
the open air; but at five-thirty in the morning it was 
murderously cold. A walk of five miles to the station 
under a frosty moonlight rather had the effect of 
waking one up ; and on reaching Paris I was as alert as 
a man could wish to be. Therefore in passing through 
the Avenue de l’Opéra I happened to observe the 
‘Eolian Company, and being in a daring mood and (to 
speak the verity) having nothing else to do at so early 
an hour, I entered, explained that in London I was a 
very important personage, and asked to look at the 
instruments. Immediately I found my old friend 
whom I had seen at Broadwood’s—or perhaps it was 
his twin brother—but he certainly seemed to have 
improved with the passage of time. The pianola is 
one of the most wonderful instruments ever invented. 
Atatime when so many villainous things are being 
turned out to make life a miserable business—speaking 
machines that squeal and gibber in the English streets, 
motor-cars to run over you, hideous posters to offend 
your eyes—at this time one is glad to come across a 
thing that not only does no harm but can even serve a 
useful purpose. If the pianola does nothing more than 
silence for ever the boarding-school miss with her 
eternal Chopin nocturne, its inventor will have deserved 
well of humanity. But it can do very much more than 
that. It can, handled by a musician—a musician who 
perhaps has no finger technique—give a real rendering 
of many works. No one can do any harm with 
it, and an artist, or someone with merely artistic 
instincts, can give a great deal of enjoyment. 
The working of it is absolutely simple. You take a 
roll of paper perforated in many places, you fix that on 
a machine that revolves, you pump the bellows with 
your feet, and immediately the music commences. With 
your right hand you work a small lever that regulates 
the tempo, with your left one which governs the 
intensity of tone. You can get accent, you can vary 
the pace, either according to your fancy or by following 
the indications on the roll of paper as it passes under 
your eyes. I cannot possibly explain, without diagrams, 
how all! this is effected; and, in fact, when I examined 
the interior of the machine, I was careful not to go too 
near lest it should take it into its head to bite or explode. 
There is something uncanny, diabolical, about an 
engine that can do so much, and one would scarcely be 
surprised if it began to talk and ask you what on earth 


you were staring at. 


| 
| 


The £olian is the same thing applied to the organ, 
and you work your stops precisely as you would if you 
were playing with your fingers. Both instruments 
have a great future, and I am not astonished to find 


that so many well-known musicians have given them 


testimonials. Of course the touch of the pianola has 
not the personal quality of a fine pianist; but how 
many amateurs have any touch at all? Nor can you 
go faster or slower with one part than with another ; 
but again, how many amateurs can do that? It can 
never drive fine pianists from the field, but as it finds 
its way into many houses we shall have enjoyable 
evenings in place of absolute misery and suffering. 
If the Government won't give any help to an English 
opera, it might at least set apart a sum of money to 
supply these instruments gratis to certain enemies of the 
public peace. Were that done! would at once denounce 
a dozen acquaintances who, knowing me to be a 
musician with somewhat sensitive ears, have inflicted 
hours of bad piano-playing upon me. They would not 
be hanged or sent to prison; but men would arrive with 
a pianola and a sufficient selection out of the ten 
thousand pieces that the Orchestrelle and olian 
company has arranged; and they would take away 
the offending piano. That this may come to pass Is 
the earnest prayer, I doubt not, of many besides 
myself. Even the condemned would profit in the 
end ; for they would be able to take part in chamber- 
music and to play arrangements of orchestral preces— 
feats which even they, bold and thick-skinned though 


they be, dare not attempt at present. 
Joun F. RuncIMAN. 


ANOTHER “REAL CONVERSATION ”.* 


Scene: A crowded crossing in Fleet Street. 

Time : Plenty to lose. 

Discovered: Mr. William Archer avd The Present 
Writer, colliding violently. 


P. W. I deg your pardon ! 

Mr. ArcHER. ‘‘Granted”, as I hastened to 
exclaim in reply to a depreciation by a modern poet of 
the late Sheridan Knowles, ‘‘ with all my heart!” 

Tue P. W. But did you really say that? Does any- 
one ever really say these things ? 

Mr. Arcuer. Ah, that question, implying, as it does, 
an animadversion on the style in which conversations 
are recorded by me for purposes of publication, is not 
one which I, off-hand-—— 

A Po.icemMan. Now then, gentlemen, pass along 
please. 

Mr. ArcHeR. I accept the rebuke. Civic, not less 
than esthetic, criticism has a right to be heard, weighed 
and, in some cases (of which I take the present to be 
a fair working example), deferred to. I was reading 
recently an article by a colleague and (yes! I will dare 
perpetuate a famous, and not, I think, indefensible 
solecism of the late Charles Dickens) mutual friend of 
ours, and in it he quoted a saying of Doctor Johnson 
which, I remember, struck me, at the moment of read- 
ing, as singularly pithy and picturesque. ‘‘Sir”, it 
ran—I quote from memory, and will not vouch for 
exact verbal accuracy, ‘‘let us take a walk down Fleet 
Street”. Now, it has occurred to me that we, here 
and now, might do worse than follow the suggestion 
made (to Garrick, was it? More probably to Boswell) 
by Mr. Augustine Birrell’s especial hero. What do 
you say ? 

Tue P. W. I am—er—rather afraid to say anything. 
Anything I might say would sound so trivial and—er— 
ill-considered. 

Mr. ArcHeR. Then I will take your silence for con- 
sent. (He links his arm in that of the P. W., and 
proceeds in his own direction.) Not that I am an out- 
and-out believer in the adage to which I have just, by 
implication, referred. There are, assuredly, moments 
when the gold of silence may have, as it were, for the 
bidder, the same, or practically the same, market-value 
as the silver of speech. But, joking apart (¢he P. W. 
quickly composes his features), did I rightly interpret 


* « Real Conversations.” By William Archer. London: Heines 


mann, 1904. 65, net. 
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you, just now, as suggesting that my ‘‘ real conversa- 
tions ” are not verisimilar ? 

Tue P. W. Are they meant to be ? 

Mr. ARCHER (producing from his pocket a copy of the 
book, and opening it at the preface). 1 must refresh 
your memory. (Reads) ‘‘ Verbatim reports—no: faith- 
ful reproductions—yes . . . Compression and selection 
were necessary, in every instance. A great deal more 
was said——” 

Tue P. W. (cnvoluntarily). More ? 

Mr. ARCHER. ‘*than I could or would repro- 
duce. . . . But nothing is set down that was not really 
said ; and although—being no mimic—I may here and 
there have—— ” 

Tue P. W. Ah, there you are. 
fatal. 

Mr. ARCHER (monosyllabic in agitation). How ? 

Tue P. W. Weil, I will try to explain. I will havea 
shot at the Socratic way 

Mr. ArcHER. A way which has always seemed to me 
singularly un-‘ real”. 

Tue P. W. Oh, I can attack you without defending 
Plato. What was your chief aim when you wrote these 
dialogues ? 

Mr. ARCHER. I should say, on the whole, that, in 
projecting and developing them, my endeavour was to 
afford my readers an insight into the mind-workings of 
my interlocutors, and also of myself, in relation to such 
topics of conversation as emerged between us; and, 
furthermore, to convey a vivid impression of the manner 
in which these mind-workings found expression. 

Tue P. W. I see. Yes. And all your interlccutors 
were live human heings ? 

Mr. ARCHER. Yes, without exception. True, I en- 
deavoured to put myself in communication with the 
spirits of Shakespeare, Lessing, and one or two others 
of ‘‘the great that are gone”; they would not, how- 
ever, rap on the table. 

Tur P. W. Well then: to convey a vivid impression 
of live human beings, you would have to make them 
talk—wouldn’t you ?—in a live human way ? 

Mr. Arcuer. Granted, with all my heart. 

THe P. W. Will you lend me the book, for a 
moment? Thanks. I open it at random, you see. 
Page 57. (Aeads) *‘ If we admit, as I suppose we must, 
that woman has in the main, until comparatively recent 
years, stood in a more or less servile relation to man, 
may not that fact go far to account for her gift of 
quick and penetrating psychological observation” ? 
You remember saving that ? 

Mr. Arcuer. Perfectly. 

Tue P. W. And you remember Mrs. Craigie answer- 
ing ‘Very probably. Indeed, I fancy Andromache’s 
remark has somewhere been anticipated by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer ” ? 

Mr. Arcuer. ‘*‘ Nothing”, I repeat, ‘‘is set down 
that was not really said”. 

Tue P. W. But it is necessary—isn’t it ?—to set the 
words down in such a way that your readers shall 
believe that they really were said. 

Mr. ArcHER. No doubt. 

Tue P. W. And we live in a sceptical age. Do you 
think many people will believe that Mrs. Craigie said 
those words, or words to that effect? (A long pause. 
No answer.) Won't most people fancy that ‘* Mrs. 
Craigie” and ‘‘ W. A.” are one and the same person? 
(A long pause. No answer.) Well, never mind. Let 
us suppose that people w7// believe in the existence of a 
lady, named Mrs. Craigie, who talks exactly as you do. 
But (opening another page of the book, and glancing 
keenly down it) that is not enough for you. You want 
people to believe that there happens to be also a 
gentleman, named Mr. Arthur W. Pinero, who talks in 
just the same fashion. Isn’t that putting rather a 
strain on their credulity ? 

Mr. ARCHER (with emotion). Mr. Pinero’s name is 
sacred, and I must insist that it be kept out of this 
discussion. The idea of my ever daring to suggest a 
similarity between that great master and myself! Oh, 
infamous ! 

Tue P. W. And yet, now I come to think of it, there 
zs a similarity. Mr. Pinero probably talks like his 
characters. And his characters talk rather like you—— 

Mr. ARCHER (hotly). Be careful! 


No mimic. That is 


Tue P. W. I mean you talk rather like them. And 
so people might well believe in the reality of this par- 
ticular conversation. But (durning the pages rapidly) 
surely you can’t expect them to believe that Mr. 
Thomas Hardy and Mr. George Alexander and Pro- 
fessor Masson and—and all these other people, without 
exception, talk exactly as you do? (A dong pause. No 
answer.) And you see, without that simple faith no 
one could get any illusion of reality from your book. 

Mr. ARCHER. Am I to understand, then, that you 
disbelieve that the conversations recorded in my book 
were actually held ? 

Tue P. W. No. Only I wish you were a mimic. 

Mr. ARCHER (after a pause). It is a pet-conviction 
of mine that any art cap, up to a certain point, be 
acquired (not, I grant you, mastered in its fulness) 
by any man who is honestly desirous to excel in 
it. Further, I hold that no high excellence in an art 
can be attained, even by the born artist, without a 
certain amount of academic preparation. Now, there 
is in London, at this moment, a great deal of mimicry 
of a very high excellence. (I refer, not to the efforts, 
admirable though they are, of Miss Marie Dainton, 
Mr. Arthur Faber and others, but to the parodies so 
frequent in the comic papers.). Thus there must be, I 
take it, Professors of this art. Could you, perhaps, 
give me the name and address of one of them ? 

Tue P. W. What would be the good? After all, if 
you did master the trick of catching different styles of 
conversation, would the trick be quite worth playing ? 
Would anyone be any the better for it? Surely, it is 
only the best talk of the greatest men that is worth 
recording. Say you make an appointment with one of 
the greatest men. You come, at the appointed hour, 
notebook in hand, to talk to him, and be talked to by 
him. How can you expect him to be at his best ? 
How can you expect to be at your own best? The 
whole thing is too unnatural, too uncomfortable, too 
embarrassing. You get the poor great man at his 
worst. That is, if you get him at all. You say in your 
preface that you appeal to posterity in right of your 
interlocutors. Weill, perhaps two or three of your 
twelve elect will be more or less remembered by 
posterity. How about the others? They are more 
or less eminent to-day ; but—lasting greatness? Wink, 
augur, wink! If you had all the art of Boswell, these 
‘*real conversations” would still be a waste of time. 
Minds of the second or third rank, at their fourth or 
fifth best—why try to preserve them for us? The best 
thoughts of a good second-rate or third-rate mind are 
not to be despised. Let’s leave the thinkers to write 
them down with their own hands, with their own ink, 
on their own foolscap. Then the thoughts will have 
their full solid value. In what you call ‘‘a real con- 
versation ” one gets neither the 

Mr. ArcHER. I donot call //zs ‘‘ a real conversation ”’. 
Your share in it has preponderated over mine to such a 
degree that —— 

Tue P. W. But you are the subject, this time. 

Mr. ArcHER. True. I forgot that. 

Max BEERBOHM. 


THE CITY. 


( the whole the City took the rupture of diplomatic 

relations between Russia and Japan, followed by 
the outbreak of hostilities, pretty well. Indeed if it 
had not been for the belief in Paris and Berlin up to 
the eleventh hour that there would be no war, the fall 
in prices would have been even less than it was. Here 
in London there was a small account open for the rise 
and a fairly big ‘‘ bear” account, everything having 
been prepared for war, soto say. But the French and 
German financiers have got such an exaggerated idea 
of Russia’s greatness that they could not believe that 
Japan would dare to fight. Consequently there was 
something like a panic in Berlin, and Paris sold their 
favourites heavily. The rumour of a new rising ip 
Macedonia was not exactly a bull point, and Turks and 
Bulgarians came toppling down, adding impetus to the 
general decline. Undoubtedly things were very flat 


on Monday and Tuesday, but by Thursday they settled 
down, the news of the Japanese successes contri- 
As the result of 


buting to restore cheerfulness. 
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four or five days’ fluctuations, Russian bonds are, 
roughly speaking, down 10 points to 88, and Japanese 
Fives the same, to 78 or 79. A sudden, but not a 
heavier fall than has been experienced by our own 
Consols in time of peace, which have fallen, since 
the termination of the war, from 97 to 86}. All signs 
of panic have disappeared from the market, where it is 
recognised that nothing but the intervention of France 
can involve England in the war, and that nothing is 
less probable than that France should intervene. Home 
railways have been distinctly dull, the continuance of 
the wet weather becoming a serious factor. American 
rails, after falling sharply at the beginning of the week, 
have recovered most of their losses, but are still an 
unsatisfactory immovable market. The one really gay 
spot has been the Argentine railway market, which 
on Thursday began to boil over. Buenos Ayres 
and Pacifics rose 4 points to 114, and Rosario 
Consolidated, which had fallen on the war news 
on Monday to 86, rose to g1. As we have so often 
repeated, Argentine Rails are bound to go much 
higher, as they cannot be affected by the war, and they 
have been earning splendid profits. Mr. Philipps, 
M.P., the chairman of the Buenos Ayres and Pacific, is 
in the Argentine at present. When he was there this time 
last year, Pacifics rose 20, from 57 to 77. The shares 
stood at 110 when he sailed a fortnight ago: probably 
when he returns in April they wiil be at 130. As the 
maize crop must by this time be assured, Rosarios are 
quite certain to go to par. 

The fate of Kaffirs still hangs in the balance. A 
vigorous agitation against Chinese labour is being 
promoted by a few fanatics and sand-blind partisans. 
We are very sorry for the sake of his reputation to see 
that Sir William Harcourt has joined in this outcry, 
which would be wicked, were it not so obviously silly 
and hysterical. If by an off-chance, the House of 
Commons were to pass a resolution condemning 
Chinese labour and so force the Imperial Government 
to disallow the Transvaal ordinance, there would be an 
awful panic in Johannesburg. Even the great mining 
houses would be shaken to their foundations, and 
numbers of British shareholders would be ruined. We 
refuse however to believe that the House of Commons 
will do anything so mad as to ruin our new colony at the 
outset of its career, and to precipitate a financial crisis 
in London. But assuming that Chinese labour is 
sanctioned it will take some months before the coolies 
are on the Rand, and some months more before the 
output is increased substantially. A steady market in 
Kaffirs is the best that can be hoped for, as a boom is 
out of the question at present. There is no use blink- 
ing unpleasant truths or refusing to look facts in the 
face. As long as war is going on between two such 
important Powers as Russia and Japan for so great a 
prize as the hegemony of the Far East, there cannot be 
any real confidence, still less enthusiasm on what the 
Yankees call ‘‘ the long side”. And how long the war 
may last no man can tell. We are in therefore for a 
period of war markets, of which the characteristic 
feature is always violent and senseless fluctuation. 
Unless the other Powers intervene to make peace, 
speculation for some time to come will be a more than 
usually dangerous game, except possibly in Argentine 
rails. 


THE NATIONAL MUTUAL VALUATION. 


i is to be feared that many Life offices which make 
their periodical valuations up to the end of last 
year will find themselves obliged to write off consider- 
able amounts for depreciation in the value of their 
securities. It is not necessary for a Life office which 
holds the bulk of its securities as permanent invest- 
ments to re-value them every year ; but it would of 
course be unwise to distribute surplus until the 
securities had been written down, if necessary, to 
their market value at the time the valuation was made. 
In the course of the past five years the National 
Mutual has written no less than £140,000 off the value 
of its assets in consequence of the depreciation which 
has taken place during that time in the values of the 
best Stock Exchange securities. 

The National Mutual publishes each year quite 


exceptionally full particulars of the securities which it 
holds: it does well to do this because its assets are of 
very high class and its investments are made with 
wisdom and judgment. If a society conspicuous for 
success in handling its investments has to write off 
£140,000 on securities amounting to about two and 
a half millions, it must be expected that other offices 
whose investments have not been so well selected, will 
show up in less favourable fashion. This depreciation 
of first-class securities is, however, only a temporary 
loss. The securities are permanently held, in most 
cases the dividends earned are not decreased, and in 
the more prosperous times that may be anticipated in 
the future, it will be legitimate to write up the securi- 
ties to their then market value and so reveal a substan- 
tial sum for future distribution as bonuses. 

Another result of the temporary depression is to 
increase the rate of interest that is earned upon the 
reduced sum at which the assets appear. In 1903 the 
National Mutual was fortunate enough to earn over 
44 per cent. upon its total funds, even after deducting 
income-tax from the receipts. As the society holds 
reserves which would meet all its liabilities if its funds 
only yielded 3 per cent., it is apparent that there is a 
substantial contribution to surplus of 1} per cent. per 
annum of the total funds. 

A further source of surplus consists in the provision 
set aside for expenses being in excess of the expenditure 
incurred to the extent of 6 per cent. of the premium 
income. The National Mutual derives profit in another 
way, which is somewhat exceptional in a purely mutual 
office. More than one-third of the total assurances 
in force are effected on the non-participating plan, so 
that every holder of a with-profit policy in the Society 
is a partner in what is doubtless a lucrative business. 
So clearly is the benefit of a large non-profit business 
recognised that some proprietary companies take pains 
to point out that the total dividends to their share- 
holders are provided from the profits on non-participat- 
ing assurances. We think we are correct in saying 
that the National Mutual has a larger proportionate 
volume of non-profit assurances on its books than any 
other purely mutual office. 

Considering these various sources of surplus it is not 
surprising that even after writing down the value of its 
securities to the large extent referred to, a large surplus 
remains for distribution among the policy-holders. 


| This balance is sufficient to provide bonuses which, in 


| account of my criticisms. 


most cases, are larger than at the last distribution, and 
which on policies effected since the amalgamation of the 
National and Mutual are at the rate of 28s per cent. 
per annum on the sums assured and existing bonuses. 

In these circumstances it is somewhat disappointing 
to find that the Society does not make more substantial 
progress. It is true that the new sums assured 
amounted last year to nearly £300,000, an increase of 
something like 440,000, as compared with the average 
of recent years; but the annual amount received for 
premiums is smaller than it was a few years back and 
the total assurances in force at the end of 1903 were 
less than the corresponding item in 1898. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A REPLY TO Mr. MacCOLL.—I. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—I have often noticed that when people engage 
in a controversy they always claim that they are mis- 
represented by the other side. I see that it is hard to 
escape from this general law; for while Mr. MacColl is 
convinced that I have misrepresented him, I am equally 
convinced that he misrepresents me. To express 
oneself so clearly that misunderstanding is impossible 
is, in writing about art, no easy thing ; and | feel sure 
that Mr. MacColl thinks he has given a perfectly just 
He seems however to feel 
that, if only he is rightly represented and understood, 
what he says must be accepted by everyone. I! should 
wish to find myself always, and not only often, in 
agreement with Mr. MacColl: but having read his 
article I disagree with him still on all the pomts he 
touches on. May I, as briefly as possible, try to per- 
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suade him that my failure to agree is not so entirely due 
to carelessness, disingenuousness, or natural stupidity, 
as your readers may have believed ? 

1 was quite aware of the two meanings given to 
impressionism, and noted that in Mr. MacColl’s first 
chapter it was used in the larger sense. But let the 


wider meaning be granted; | still think that this | 


chapter is an error in proportion and calculated to 
mislead ; I still think the last sentence of the book— 
** By the glory* it caught in the pursuit of one impos- 
sible, the painting of the nineteenth century will have 
its special stamp in history”—is an almost absurd 
exaggeration. Mr. MacColl thinks that the century will 
stand for future ages as that in which the painting of 
light reached its farthest limit, as the Florentine school 
stands to us for the culmination of the development of 
sculpturesque form. But will it? I gave an account 
of what, in my view, were the characteristics which 
distinguish the painting of the nineteenth from that of 
former centuries, the widening and deepening of its 
content, the influence of science in all its forms, and 
the signal growth of landscape. Occupation with 
problems of light was a natural consequence of these 
conditions, but not, I think, the most important conse- 
quence. For surely what gives an age of art its special 
stamp is the character of the work of its greatest men. 
The development of sculpturesque form in Florence 
culminated in Michelangelo, the development of the 
harmonies of colour and tone culminated in Titian ; each 
the greatest of his school. The special development 
emphasised by Mr. MacColl culminated in Monet, 
who certainly will never rank among the great creators 
of his century. It is true that some of the greatest 
figures were influenced to a certain extent by the move- 
ment, though many stood entirely aside ; but not one 
of these made this development his special theme or 
achieved on these lines his greatest triumph. If Titian 
and Michelangelo, with the majority of their predeces- 
sors and compeers, had occupied themselves mainly 
with something different from Venetian colour or 
Florentine form, while a minority of the lesser men of 
each school had concentrated on those themes, would 
Venice and Florence stand for what they do? I think not. 
Mr. MacColl detects prejudice and inconsistency in my 
censure of the ‘‘dehumanised” character of Monet’s 
interests and my praise of Barye’s development of an 
extra-human subject. Surely the confusion here is 
obvious. Barye had an unparalleled sense of suggest- 
ing ‘‘in the appalling non-humanity ” of his wild beasts, 
the terrible and mysterious forces which are in nature ; 
but there is nothing non-human in this power of Barye’s, 
rather it belongs to a highly mature and intelligent 
imagination, working on a theme of real significance. 
In Monet the attempt to reduce the significance in 
things to lower all human interests in his art, and 
to cultivate the sensations of the optic nerve, is 
the mark of a man who is deficient in creative 
imagination and not representative of the full human 
mind. From his chapter on Whistler, which I cited 
with much admiration, I gather that Mr. MacColl 
does not think that human interest is of no account in 
art, or prejudicial to its purity; and yet in the chapter 
on Monet he talks of ‘‘the drzbes of interest”. An 
ordinary reader would gather from this phrase that 
interest in the significance of objects painted tended to 
corrupt the painter. It was this kind of thing which 
made me say that it was difficult to find out what Mr. 
MacColl’s real preferences were. Was it unfair? Per- 
haps he will say that he was adopting for the moment 
Monet’s point of view. If so, I think he was (uninten- 
tionally of course) confusing the minds of his readers, 
and so doing a disservice to criticism. 

Surely criticism should be precise and lucid before 
all things ; and so my criticism of the chapter on the 
‘*Imagination of the Century” was directed against 
what seems to me a rather reckless use of rather cloudy 
terms. Mr. MacColl says there are three supreme 
types of Imagination, the Olympian, the Titan, and the 
Mystic. I made three distinct objections (not ‘‘ mixed ” 
objections, as he kindly suggests): first, that these 
new terms did not justify themselves, in that 


Olympian” and ‘ Titan” were no more illuminating 
than ‘ Classic # and **Romantic”; secondly, that in 


* The italics are mine. 


the explanation of the terms there was an underlying 
confusion of thought ; thirdly and chiefly, that to classify 
and label artists (as opposed to artistic tendencies) 
in this way was a mistake, for the simple reason that 
the greatest men elude all such classification and 
partake of all these tendencies. These are the objec- 
tions which Mr. MacColl says merely raise a verbal 
question. Well, they are concerned with words, but 
words stand for things. I wish he had more respect 
for words and their meaning. He would then have 
avoided the use of ‘‘ still-life” to express the kind of 
art in which there is a dominant element of repose. 
** Still-life’, he says, need not mean the same thing as 
‘* nature-morte ”: which in English is “ still-life” need 
not mean the same as “still-life”. A pedantic 
quibble, he may say: but the point is that here is 
a term with a fixed and accepted meaning, which 
cannot be used in a different and much larger 
sense without something of the accepted connotation 
clinging to it. I understand what Mr. MacColl 
means by ‘‘ still-life” form; but I cannot but think that 
the phrase conveys by association an exaggerated force 
into the new meaning which he gives it. It would 
have been quite easy to find another term which had 
not this connotation; and again I feel that his readers 
will be confused. It seemed to me that there must be 
some reason for this unusual use of a well-defined term, 
and | found it in what I considered Mr. MacColl’s un- 
sympathetic treatment of ‘‘ Olympian” art. In this, it 
seems, I was mistaken. I am glad to be assured that 
Mr. MacColl meant no disparagement. And yet I still 
think that, if ‘‘ Olympian” means what one would 
expect it to mean, his explanation of it is, to say the 
least, inadequate. lam, &c., 
LAURENCE Binyon. 


EXHIBITIONS AND FRAMES. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay ReEvIEw. 


24 Queen’s Gate Gardens, S.W. 
8 February, 1904. 

Sir,—At this time ten thousand pictures, more or 
less, are being put in hand by our artists, in hope of 
their reception by the Royal Academy. The hope is 
surely in the majority of instances doomed to dis- 
appointment, nine thousand at least will have to be 
rejected. The times are bad,—very bad for living 
artists. Can nothing be done to lighten the unantici- 
pated but inevitable blow of exclusion? Yes, there is 
no doubt but that a single notice costing the Royal 
Academy nothing—nay, even redounding to its artistic 
glory as well as its human benevolence, would in many 
cases give a relief. This would be an announcement 
stating that the Royal Academy no longer insisted on 
all paintings being sent in gilt frames. The above- 
named regulation is in itself obsolete and philistine, 
and its effect taxes very heavily the resources of many 
young artists, almost forces them into debt that they 
may very possibly be unable to defray, and in conse- 
quence very often puts them and their unsold works in 
a pitiable species of pawn. 

Why, for the sake of obtaining an imaginary uni- 
formity in the exhibition, should painters be unneces- 
sarily mulcted of about #5? Ours is the only great 
popular exhibition in Europe in which such a restriction 
is in force. What is it but a relic of the bad old idea 
that pictures were a privilege of the rich, instead of as 
we now know them to be, a joy foreveryone?’ And, 
for what it may be worth, if the pleading of generosity 
and esthetics avails not, it may be suggested that the 
attractiveness and consequent profit of the exhibition 
will be considerably enhanced by permitting our artists 
the same wide and reasonable scope that is given by the 
governing bodies of other nations ? The frame is, or 
undoubtedly should be, a part of the picture, and in no 
circumstances is it so essential a part as where a multi- 
tude of works are hung together in necessary but 
objectionable proximity. 

I will not trespass further on your space, but venture 
to ask for your valuable co-operation in bringing about 
this simple and necessary reform. 

Yours faithfully, 
HARRY QUILTER. 


[The advantage, even to high-pitched pictures, of 
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white-painted frames is doubtful, though the school of 
“*La peinture blanche” favoured them at one time. 
The difficulty a few such frames would impose on 
hangers is considerable. Dark or neutral- tinted frames 
would not be open to this objection in nearly the same 
degree. The difference, in cost, of gilding to the 
painter is not so serious as it looks, because he can use 
the same frame a second time if a picture is unsold: 
‘but an expensive frame does handicap modest pur- 
chasers to some extent. There is one point our corre- 
spondent might have touched on with advantage; 
namely the regulation in force at the Academy and other 
exhibitions that requires water-colours to be exhibited 
in gold mounts. This acts as a direct incentive to the 
production of water-colours that compete with oil- 
paintings, and as a discouragement of water-colour 
drawings. There ought certainly to be freedom in this 
matter, and it would be easy to separate the gold- 
mounted and white-mounted drawings and hang each 
group together.—Ep. S.R.] 


THE TREND OF TRADE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Wick Court, near Bristol, 7 February, 1904. 

Sir,—I find that statistics undoubtedly support the 
theory I propounded in my last letter. 

The tendency from 1878 is :— 

For our imports of manufactures requiring excep- 
tional intellectual output in production to increase 
and for our exports of such things to decrease. 

Trade flourishes, but our increasing imports of such 
things are balanced by increasing exports of that 
which requires the least intellectual output in produc- 
tion—coals for instance. 

Of course there are exceptions but this is the 
tendency. 

Yours sincerely, 
F. C. ConstaBe. 


P.S.—I have just had an honest admission by a 
free trader that free trade will destroy our agriculture ! 
An occupation requiring high intellect for success. 


ON THE TEACHING OF MUSIC. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Balham, 7 February. 
Sir,—Mr. Runciman’s strictures are rather alarming. 
Having so severely criticised the ‘‘ Recognised” 
colleges of music, will he kindly help me with the 
following :— 
1. A list of colleges drawn up according to their 
merit. 
2. A list of the most desirable professors under whom 
to study. 
3- The titles of books likely to counteract the bad 
teaching of professors to whom Mr. Runciman refers. 
Yours, &c. 
A STUDENT. 


A CLASSICAL TAG CORRECTED. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


10 February, 1904. 
Sir,—In the article ‘‘War and Public Opinion” 
{30 January) ‘‘Cretan” should be ‘‘ Carian ”—éy Kapi 
xwouvevew, See the passages quoted by Liddell and 
Scott. 
Yours faithfully, 
R. W. CHapman. 


THE WORST THREE TAGS. 


[We exhibit the following from a large number re- 
ceived.—Ep. S.R. | 


To the Editor of the Satrurpay Review. 


London, 10 February, 1904. 
Sir,—I hope that the following selection of tags 
which have had their day and ought to be suppressed 
will commend itself to you :— 


(1) ‘* Advancing by leaps and bounds” (Gladstone). 
This was a poor phrase to begin with, for what is the 
difference between a leap and a bound? And now 
one can hardly read a paragraph about statistics 
without finding it. 

(2) Conspicuous by his absence (Shakespeare). 

(3) More honoured in the breach than the observance 
(Shakespeare). 

Allow me to add that you have not quoted the 
Hamlet tag correctly. ‘*‘ Hamlet without the character 
of the Prince of Denmark” was, surely, the original— 
the entertainment promised by a strolling company 
who had temporarily lost their principal piayer. 

These tags and clichés serve one useful purpose, at 
any rate, they show when a writer is ceasing to 
think. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
H. V. R. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


20 S. Augustine’s Road, Camden Square, 
London, N.W., 8 February, 1904. 

Sir,—Three literary tags that I should be content to 
see used no more are: 

(1) What the soldier said is not evidence. 

(2) ** Which” as Euclid would say ‘‘is absurd”. 

(3) Like Mrs. Harris ‘‘ there ain’t no sich person”. 
All the variations upon the gentleman who talked 
prose all his life without knowing it,—M. Jourdain, 
might be given a long rest as well. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
Bert. R. CARTER. 


To the Editor of the SaturpDAy REviEw. 


Sir,—Your dramatic critic is, I suppose, ‘‘ hors 
concours”. Otherwise he would probably win the 
prize you offer. I possess a copy of ‘‘ Literature” in 
which he gave a very exhaustive list of the worst tags. 
I venture to transcribe a few of them : 

Quotations: ‘It is always the unexpected that 
happens.” ‘* A mad world, my masters.” ‘‘’Tis true, 
‘tis pity, and pity ‘tis ’tis true.” ‘‘ There is much 
virtue in an if.” ‘*Se noné vero, &c.” 

Parallelisms : *‘ Like Topsy, perhaps it ‘ growed’.” 
** Like the late Lord Beaconsfield on a famous occa- 
sion, ‘on the side of the angels’.” ‘* Like Brer Rabbit, 
‘to lie low and say nuffin’.” ‘‘ Like Oliver Twist, ‘to 
ask for more’.” ‘*Like Sam Weller’s knowledge of 
London, ‘ extensive aad peculiar’.” ‘‘ Like Napoleon, 
a believer in ‘ the big battalions ’.”’ 

General: Pyrrhic ‘victory.” Parthian dart.” 
‘* Homeric laughter.” ‘‘ Sturm und Drang.” ‘ Intelli- 
gent anticipation of events.” ‘‘ Masterly inactivity.” 
** Splendid isolation.” ‘‘ Unctuous rectitude.” ‘* Mute 
inglorious Miltons.” ‘‘ Damned good-natured friends.” 
‘*The sword of Damocles.” ‘*The thin end of the 
wedge.” ‘‘ The long arm of coincidence.” ‘‘The soul 
of goodness in things evil.” ‘‘Hobson’s choice.” 
‘* Frankenstein’s monster.” ‘‘ Macaulay’s schoolboy.” 
**Lord Burleigh’s nod.” ‘‘Sir Boyle Roche’s bird.” 
‘* Mahomed’s coffin.” ‘‘ Davy Jones’ locker.” 

May I have the prize ? 

Yours faithfully, K. F. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


The Hut, 17 Boundary Road, S. John’s 
Wood, N.W., 10 February, 1904. 

Sir,—May I suggest the following ?—‘‘ Oliver Twist- 
like he asked for more”. ‘‘ Waiting, as Mr. Micawber 
says, for something to turn up”. ‘‘ Offering the advice 
of Mr. Punch to those about to marry”. 

To these ought to be added ‘‘ Sydney Smith’s sug- 
gested surgical operation” ‘‘Macaulay’s New Zea- 
lander” and also ‘‘ Mr. Barrie’s Little Mary” though 
that may be already quite out of use. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
A. S. Boyp. 
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REVIEWS. 
LORD DE TABLEY AND TABLEY. 


‘The Collected Poems of Lord de Tabley.” London : 
Chapman and Hall. 1903. 7s. 6d. net. 
ORD DE TABLEY, the last of the Lords de 
Tabley, was a poet, very nearly a great poet, 
who made many fine efforts not to be. His desire was 
towards loneli»ess and the ‘‘ Alastor’ mood, his nature 
shy and solitary, and one who knew him in many 
capacities never found him at his best and happiest till 
he met him alone in the Tabley woods, seeking botanical 
specimens. But from a sort of extrinsic sense of duty 
he made many determined efforts to change his bent 
and do as other young squires did. He hunted in pink 
but not for long: he joined shooting parties at home 
but he could not endure to see a hare killed: he played 
cricket : he joined the Cheshire: Yeomanry and com- 
manded his troop till the year 1870. These and other 
duties he fulfilled well and was held in very high esteem 
in the Yeomanry and among all his tenantry. Perhaps 
he made a yet greater effort against the grain when he 
stood as Liberal candidate tor Mid-Cheshire against 
the present Lord Egerton. But how distasteful it all 
wastohim! ‘‘I despise myself more and more every 
day that I live” he said once, on returning from a 
canvassing expedition. But though he tried trom time 
to time occupations, such as the rest of his class take 
up, and on rare occasions made an incursion into society 
—which he used to call not without scorn ‘‘ French, 
French, utterly French ’—the efforts were weak, made 
without interest and in the end they ‘‘died away” and 
he became the thoughtful recluse again, busy with his 
classics or his brambles or his verse. 

As a poet should be, he was ever librement occupé. He 
was a scholar, perhaps a better scholar than his double 
second—Greats and History—suggested. He was ever 
a worker by nature and interest. He had a memory 
which made his mind a storehouse of the things which 
every ‘‘ maker” is the better tor. He had the anchorite 
spirit which leads to independent thought. Yetas only 
aman who has had time to lie fallow may, he hada 
rich delight in conversation all the greater for its 
seldom indulgence ; and in the old days at his father’s 
dinner-table no man was more delightful to listen 
to. The only poet that Browning ever met, so he 
said, used to go about sticking the ferrule into the 
crevices of loose stucco or what not, busy to dis- 
tinguish the real from the sham. Lord de Tabley out 
at fabley was away from stuccoes and villas and pre- 
ferred to turn his poet’s proper inquisitiveness on to the 
crevices into which the quiet Tabley mere flows, and 
you may find in the files of ultra-botanical papers it 
would be rash to say how many new varieties of 
bramble which a reticent science has put down to his 
credit. Partly his life is in his poems. The student is 
on the surtace everywhere. 
able, marks the spirit that has observed from the 
outside ; and the compressed scorn of such pieces as 
‘* Machtavel in minimis” suggests that if he had pre- 
ferred Pall Mall to Tabley he would have found the 
Juvenal note. 

But Tabley was too strong for him, happily. ‘* Anti- 
cipation”” for example begins as a rather unpleasant 
little moan ; at least in thesis; but it is saved by the 
incidental Tabley reminiscence. 

‘* | dreamt a scent of daffodils, 
When frosty shone the village tiles : 
Of flowery perfume from the hills, 
When ice had bound the mere for miles : 
Of kingcups yellowing all the rills, 
When snowdrift silted up the stiles.” 


‘* Amaranth” is as bitter and powerful a poem as any in 
the volume; but even here we pass from regret for the 
man ‘‘too dull to learn the parrot notes Of freedom 
from the last Review ” to the same Tabley picture. 
‘* When May winds bathe the reedy isles 
Whe-e swans are nesting with their broods, 
And sheets of sapphire pave for miles 

The floors of hyacinthine woods.” 
The attribute in the last line gives perhaps a false sug- 
gestion of the descriptive quality of the work. In 
act it is never conventional ; you may always trace the 


The satire, bitter or miser-_ 


true observer, and often if you have eyes the scientific 
botanist. It is the fashion to use as the canon of 
merit for Lord de Tabley’s work the ‘ Philoctetes” 
and *‘ Orestes’”’ to which with other classical pieces he 
owed his early and too esoteric fame. The taste and 
cultured rhetoric, the fidelity of interpretation, the 
splendour of the purple patches we long ago admired 
in this Review and should be the last to deny now. 
Everything he wrote is conspicuous for a classic rich- 
ness of phrase, as rare as it is delightful: he is an 
aristocrat in verse, in the word’s best sense. But 
classic as he was, he is best when, as he writes : 
‘* He sees himself in soughing woods, 
He hears himself in winds that pass, 
And Nature in her myriad moods 
Reflects his fancies as a glass.” 


The best criticism of the man is the best criticism of the 
work. A letter that we have from a friend of his 
of thirty years ago curiously and exactly supports the 
view which a reading of the collected works indepen- 
dently impressed: ‘‘ He was most himself if you met 
him accidentally as he wandered about in the woods 
and pleasant places on the banks of the mere that 
Turner used to paint. These were his favourite haunts 
and botanising his favourite pursuit. He was then a 
genial and pleasant companion, ready to give informa- 
tion on any tree or shrub you asked him of as one who 
knew just that and not much more”. We may quote 
also the conclusion of the letter: ‘‘ This perpetual 
habit of self-depreciation did not leave altogether a 
happy impression. One looks backon him as a strange 
and attractive personality, out of conceit with himself 
and his order, distrustful of himself and suspicious of 
mankind, a man of great powers who if the elements 
had been otherwise mixed would have done greater 
things”. The collected poems are a great thing never- 
theless. 


THROUGH SOUTH WALES IN A HURRY. 


‘* Highways and Byways in South Wales.” By A. G. 

Bradley. London: Macmillan. 1903. 6s. 
Ne book appears to have been hastily put together 

after a dash on a cycle through the portions of South 
Wales of whichit treats. With regret we feel bound to 
say that Mr. Bradley has here fallen far below the level 
of his Life of Owen Glyndwr. Welsh readers will be 
especially annoyed at his numerous blunders in regard 
to names and spelling, as in his writing Castle Malgrois 
for Castle Maelgwyn, cowl for cawl and Ystrid for 
Ystrad. Nevertheless the work has conspicuous merits. 
The author has an observant eye, a graceful style, much 
antiquarian knowledge, and his general attitude to 
Welsh life is above praise. 

We start on our tour from Kiogton in Herefordshire, 
whence we enter the silvan vale of Radnor. Our 
guide seems well at home in the Cinderella of the 
Welsh counties (to use his graceful expression) with 
its traditions otf the De Braoses and Mortimers, its 
memories of Prince Owen’s victory on the hill of 
Pilleth, its pleasant villages on the banks of the Ithon 
and its Keltic Buxton of Llandrindod. It is interesting 
to be reminded that this Llandrindod, which thanks to 
London doctors is again becoming cosmopolitanised, 
was a gay haunt of the Lovelace tribe in ** teacup time 
of gown and hoop”, and that the place shared the fate 
of S. Ronan’s Well in being demolished by a respect- 
able proprietor, when the lease fell in. It is curious, 
though, that when our guide introduces us to the 
famous old preacher of the red chapel there, Kilsby 
Jones, he introduces him as a Methodist when every- 
body save himself who knows anything of Llandrindod 
is aware that Kilsby was an Independent. 

From Llandrindod our guide flits back to the Border 
and starts a new raid on the Wye Valley from a 
point on the borders of Brecknockshire. Where the 
Edw bears the message of the wood nymphs from 
far Radnorian forests to the Wye we enter the 
scene of the last tragedy of Welsh independence. 
It is strange here that Mr. Bradley should have 
revived the old legend that Builth betrayed Llywelyn 
in his hour of need. The elegy on the Prince’s death 
gives no confirmation to the view; and as the town 
was dominated by a castle in English hands, it is 
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hard to see how the townsmen could have admitted the 
Prince within their gates. Further our author is 
scarcely up to date when in speaking of the Prince’s 
last campaign he talks of the ‘‘ hopelessness 
of the business”. Llywelyn’s sudden dash after the 
victory on the Menai into South Wales was a brilliant 
piece of guerilla tactics. Had he escaped from the 
Irfon dingle, he would seriously have threatened 
Longshanks’ communications, and probably in the end 
have obtained far better terms from him than those of 
1275. But Builth has later memories than the tragedy 
of the house of Cunedda. Here for a time the Lady 
Hester Stanhope of Syrian fame played the part of a 
Lady Bountiful. And now we pass on to Cwm Elan, 
where once upon a time the Welsh breezes carried 
Shelley’s ‘‘lonely wail away”, and gaze on the 
Brumagem reservoir, that will at no distant date 
submerge this poet’s Keltic home. 

When we enter Carmarthenshire, our guide becomes 
less trustworthy. Thus when he states that Llanga- 
dock is ‘‘ as big” as Llandovery he sadly confuses the 
tourist, and he is absolutely wrong in affirming that 
the wily Welshman Griffith ap Nicholas who fell 
fighting for the White Rose at Mortimer’s Cross ever 
lived at Abermarlais, though this mansion was owned 
by the wily gentleman’s descendants. He gives a 
pretty description of Dynevor, the old palace of the 
princes of South Wales and writes racily of the laws of 
Howel the good; but blunders when he comes to tell of 
perhaps the ‘‘ most notable” battle that Dynevor Castle 
ever saw, to wit *‘ that final routing of the South Welsh 
by Sir Edward Mortimer and the Duke of Gloucester in 
the campaign which witnessed the death of the last 
Llewelyn at Builth”. Now, an historian should know 
that there were no Dukes of Gloucester or of any other 
place in this island prior to the reign of Edward III., 
and a reader of Mr. J. E. Morris’ book, as our author 
professes to be, should have been aware that the battle 
of Llandeilo Fawr to which we suppose that he refers 
was not strictly speaking fought in the campaign that 
witnessed Llywelyn’s death, and that it is a very open 
question whether at that battle the Welsh or English 
came off second best. Some charming pages follow on 
the Arthurian castle of Carreg Cennen and on Ogmore 
Cave, where the heroes of old Wales are yet sleeping 
by their arms, until the trumpet shall call them forth 
to crush the enemies of their race—and then there 
comes a misleading and inaccurate paragraph on the 
tragic fate of the last line of the House of the 
Llywelyns (whom Froissart calls Yeuein de Galles) the 
** Prince Charlie” of Welsh history. ‘‘ In the heyday 
of his reputation” we read ‘‘he was stabbed by an 
assassin in Spain”; while the fact is that he was 
murdered in 1378 in Poitiers by an assassin in the pay 
of the English Government. 

Now we approach Grongar Hill, whereof Dyer sang 
and we find another blunder. ‘‘ Dr. Johnson” says 
our author of Dyer ‘‘did not like either him or his 
verses and said that he would be buried in woolen”. 
If Mr. Bradley will look at Johnson’s ‘‘ Life of Dyer”, 
he will see that this remark is quoted by the Doctor 
as having been made by somebody else. 

Even now we have not exhausted our guide’s errors 
on Carmarthenshire; but it is time that we enter the 
**sweet shire of Cardigan”, alias the county of ‘ pigs 
and parsons”. The description of S. David’s College 
Lampeter is scrappy. Not a word is said of its 
excellent library. It has not moreover, as here is 
stated, full power of granting degrees, its prerogative 
being limited to the creation of B.A.s and B.D.s. It 
is untrue to say that Bishop Thirlwall was ever one of 
its Vice-Principals. Itis ingratitude to a fellow-labourer 
in his own field for Mr. Bradley to ignore the fact 
that Lampeter’s most famous Vice-Principal Rowland 
Williams of ‘‘ Essays and Reviews ” fame was also the 
author of a fine dramatic poem on Glyndwr. He tells 
us that in the market place of Tregaron stands a statue 
of ‘‘Mr. Richards”. Mr. Bradley is surely old enough 
to remember that the well-known champion of the 
Peace party in the House of Commons bore the name 
of Henry Richard. 

Still for many of his blunders our guide makes 
amends as when walking in the steps of George Borrow 
he renders his graceful tribute to the shade of the 


sweetest singer of Wales Dafydd ap Gwilym, where 
one hoary yew tree watches the grave that tradition 
gives him by the ruined abbey of Ystrad Flur, where 
of yore the Cistercian monks schemed for the freedom 
of Wales. 

At last we cross the Teify and enter Pembrokeshire, 
that curious county whereof the northern half is as 
Welsh as Cardiganshire in blood and speech, while the 
southern half is as English as Hampshire. This too 
is aland of castles, and in his descriptions of castles 
Mr. Bradley is at his best. He likewise has many racy 
stories to tell of Martin de Tours the first Norman 
Lord of Kemes, of Nest, the Helen of Wales, and of 
Nest’s grandson the great Archdeacon Giraldus. He 
treats us likewise to a detailed account of the curious 
landing of the French Republican troops at Fishguard, 
a raid which reads like a comic version of the tragedy 
of the émigrés at Quiberon in the same period. 

From Fishguard and the charming new watering- 
place of Goodwick we pass to S. David's. The descrip- 
tion of the Cathedral is interesting ; but too slight. 
Of the Bishops of the See he says next to nothing ; 
never mentioning Peter de Leia the founder of the 
present Cathedral, nor William Lyndwood the great 
canonist; and strangely for a lover of poetry, he quotes 
none of Isaac Williams’ verses on the fane. Nor is he 
free from positive errors. For the better opinion (sad 
though it be to state) is that Giraldus was not buried 
in the Cathedral ‘‘for whose ancient dignities he so 
bravely battled”, and Barlow (ruffian though he was) 
certainly never tore the roof from the noble episcopal 
palace to provide dowries for his five daughters, seeing 
that he had ceased to be Bishop of S. David's before 
any of these five Misses Barlow came into existence. 
After carrying us through Anglo-Flemish Pembroke- 
shire with its sombre recollections of Cromwell and the 
second Civil War, and delighting us with the story of 
‘* Father Rhys’” tournament at Carew on S. George’s 
Eve 1507, our guide rushes us once more into Brecknock- 
shire. Here we are in the Vale of Usk with its memories. 
of David Gam (Shakespeare’s Fluellen) and Mrs. Siddons. 
Here too lived Henry Vaughan the Silurist, whom 
our author says rightly his countrymen while they have 
crowned many minor bards have strangely overlooked. 

We leave him looking down on the Vale in the Llyn 
Savaddan (whose birds of yore startled the Norman 
raiders by proclaiming Griffith ap Rhys the true prince 
of the land) shining like a jewel in its bosom, and the 
noble beacons of old Brycheiniog growing in stature 
and mystery before a disappearing sun. 


MONTAIGNE ON HIS TRAVELS. 


‘*The Journal of Montaigne’s Travels.” By W. G. 
Waters. 3 vols. London: Murray. 1903. 15s. 
7s first two books of Montaigne’s famous Essays 
appeared in 1580, and in that year he started on 

the journey which took him into Italy by way of Switzer- 
land and Germany and lasted cver seventeen months. 
It was not until 1774 that a journal was known to exist 
which contained an account written from day to day of 
these travels. The discovery was made by a French- 
man who was collecting materials for a history of 
Périgord, and the manuscript was found in a chest at the 
Chateau de Montaigne. A certain amount of doubt 
exists about it and much of it is evidently the language 
of a third person, in this case Montaigne’s secretary, 
keeping a record of the proceedings of the party with 
which he was travelling. Mr. W. C. Hazlitt in his 
edition of Montaigne’s Essays and Letters published 
two years ago* omits the Journal and speaks in his 
introduction always of ‘‘the Editor”. Mr. Waters 
who has translated and annotated the Journal, and in 
an introduction given a summary of its contents and 
discussed its interest as a document expanding our 
knowledge of Montaigne, objects to this treatment of 
the Journal. Mr. Hazlitt’s reason for not including the 
Journal, he says, is that it is all in the third person and 
was dictated by Montaigne to his secretary, being 
unaware, apparently, that more than half of it was 
written in the first person by Montaigne himself. We 
cannot say that we admire Mr. Hazlitt’s revision of 


* «Essays of Montaigne.” 4 vols. London: Reeves and Turner. 
1902. 
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‘Cotton’s translation of Montaigne’s Essays. In many 
instances he has by no means improved it as an English 
rendering of Montaigne; but Mr. Waters’ statement 
does not appear to be accurate if it is this edition of 
1902 to which he is referring. Thus Mr. Hazlitt says 
‘* We find in these accounts, however, many touches 
which are valuable as illustrating the manners of the 
place. The greater part of the entries in the Journal, 
giving an account of these matters, and often travelling 
down to Montaigne’s arriva! at the first French town 
on his homeward route, are in Italian because he 
wished to exercise himself in that language”. 

It matters very little however as to what parts of 
the Journal are Montaigne’s or his secretary’s. As 
travels they do not possess much importance. For the 
most part they are uninteresting ; and the ‘“‘traveller’s 
tales” to be found in them are of the same kind with 
which the essays abound. They are told with all that 
courteous outward respect for the received legends of 
the Church which in spite of his scepticism was always 
observed by Montaigne as becoming to a conformist 
to the old faith. We do not think anyone would care 
greatly for the Travels if it were not that they show 
Montaigne in a position where he is not often to be 
found; that is elsewhere than in his library. If 
Montaigne has not established himself as a fascinating 
personality in one’s mind these travels would be hardly 
worth the reading. In Mr. Hazlitt’s edition there isa 
quotation from a letter from Horace Walpole to Sir 
Horace Mann in the year the Journal was discovered. 
Walpole says ‘‘I am reading ‘ Montaigne’s Travels’ 
which have lately been found. There is little in them 
but the baths and medicines he took and what he had 
everywhere for dinner”’. 

A comparison of the ‘‘ Journal” with the ‘‘ Essays” 
as literature simply cannot be made; the observation 
of Mr. Waters, that it is casting no slur on the Journal 
to say that it is inferior to the writer’s masterpiece 
in literary grace, is quite an inapt criticism. A profes- 
sional critic, writer, and scholar such as Sainte-Beuve 
may find the Journal of extraordinary value and interest 
when read in connexion with the Essays. Possibly 
even a critic less expert than Sainte-Beuve, if he set 
himself to it, might write an essay in which these points 
might be worked out and made interesting to the 
reader. It seems obvious how he would proceed. 
He would show the same eager curiosity as to men’s 
views and their habits of life to be a characteristic of 
Montaigne in the Journal as it is in the Essays; and 
this would be attractive naturally. But it would be in 
a measure superfluous. Montaigne no doubt intro- 
duced into the additions made to the Essays after his 
return from Italy certain references to the experiences 
of his travels; but already his Essays rather suffered 
from a plethora than a deficiency of material. In a sense 
the Journal has a concrete biographical value and adds 
to our knowledge of Montaigne something more than 
we are given even in the expansive and intimate mental 
and physical disclosures contained in the Essays. 
‘Sainte-Beuve, quoted by Mr. Waters, says, ‘‘ Mon- 
taigne is the intimate friend of everyone of us, and of 
our intimate friends it is impossible to know too much”. 
But it remains true that the Journal has never been 
popular in France during the century and a quarter 
since its discovery. If readers of Montaigne in France 
have been indifferent about his Journal, there is less 
likelihood of Englishmen regarding it with more 
favour : and as for the possibility of a curiosity and 
fondness for Montaigne, where they do not already 
exist, being created by the Journal that appears to be 
altogether improbable. 

Nothing new of Montaigne’s character or foibles is 
in the Journal that is not in the Essays. Even his colic 
and the gravel which make up so much of the Journal 
are not unknown in the Essays; and we find there in 
addition what effect they had on his theory of rational 
epicureanism. If we meet with instances of his amiable 
vanity on nis travels we know from the Essays that he 
exalted his family pedigree though he was really the 
first ‘‘ gentleman” of his family, and while garrulous on 
most subjects kept silent as to his mother, most probably 
because she was a Jewess. His taste for mechanical 
contrivances of which instances are noted in the Journal 
as frequently as his baths and his drinking of medicinal 


waters are familiar to the reader of the Essays. The 
strange juxtaposition of the serious and the trivial is 
one of his well-known charms. Does he appear on 
his journey tolerant of different customs of eating, 
drinking and sleeping from those he-bas been accus- 
tomed to, though they pressed somewhat roughly on bis 
desire for comfort and freedom from bother: what is 
that but an example of the principle of all his thinking 
and all his philosophy of life? We must be tolerant 
in the great as well as the small matters of life 
because our differences of opinion and conduct are not 
relative to right and wrong but to expediency founded en 
experience ; and experience ought to teach us that society 
will get along with the least friction, with the greatest 
happiness and the least evil, if men will practise tolera- 
tion. On his journey he converses with and learos 
alike from Catholic and Calvinist. Should we expect 
to find him a partisan whose whole theory of life was : 
The doctrines on behalf of which you make civil wars 
are beyond proof by the human intellect. Truth is at 
best only relative ; why act asif it was absolute. Beas 
positive as you like in the science of practical living ; 
in other matters scepticism is the true attitude. When 
Montaigne wrote, France was passing through one of 
her great periods of secular inquiry. He was the first 
representative of it in literature, and of the secular mood 
he has continued to be the exponent ever since. This 
and the qualities of his egoism, the revelation of his 
personality, and the extremely interesting material 
which he collected and let his mind play upon, give 
him his great place in the literature of France and the 
world. We should add that this edition of the Journal 
is full of beautiful reproductions of the quaint bird’s- 
eye views of medizval towns from the Civitates Orbis 
Terrarum. 


HOLKHAM AND CANNON HALL. 


‘‘Memoirs of Anna Maria Wilhelmina Pickering. 
Edited by her son Spencer Pickering, together 
with Extracts from the Journals of her father 
John Spencer Stanhope.” London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1903. 16s. net. 

A MORE charming picture of the intimate life of two 
great families in the first half of last century we 

have never read than these memoirs. They were 

written by Mrs. Pickering for her children in the two 
years before her death in 1901. As a mere effort of 
memory the book is astounding, for the most recent of 

the events recorded is the Chartist day in 1848, and a 

great part of the narrative relates not to what the 

writer saw but what her grandfather and father and 
mother told her. As her reminiscences were not 
intended for the public, they are written in an easy and 
unstudied style. Indeed the writing is perfect of its 
kind, being simple, and witty, with the unmistakable 
fragrance of the great lady on every page. Mrs. 

Pickering was the granddaughter of the celebrated 

** Coke of Norfolk” who sat for his county from 1774 

to 1832, and was for many years the ‘‘ Father” of the 

House of Commons. By one of the first acts of 

Queen Victoria the earldom of Leicester was revived 

in his favour, it having been previously held 

by his great-uncle, and given by Pitt, on the 
failure of the direct line, to George Townshend, 
whose succession also failed. How great a man 

Tom Coke was may be judged by the following 

stories. ‘‘ My grandfather was very fond of staying 

at an inn, and he always ordered something, as he 
said, ‘for the good of the house’. One day he went 
to the Angel Inn at Doncaster, and there they gave 
him, not a dinner, but a banquet. He asked the 
meaning of this, and was told that they expected 

‘the great cook of Norfolk’ and that they did not 

mean to be outdone by him.” Lord Andover, Lord 

Suffolk’s eldest son, proposed to marry Jane Coke, 

his eldest daughter by his first wife. But the Suffolks 

were very poor and the match was opposed on that 
ground at first. ‘‘ Much nettled, Lady Suffolk said, 

‘And pray, Mr. Coke, do you count for nothing the 

blood of the Howards?’ ‘ Madam’, he answered, ‘I 

count my blood quite as good as that of the Howards ’.” 

However, the marriage took place. Elizabeth Coke, 


the youngest daughter, married John Spencer Stanhope 
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of Cannon Hall, near Barnsley, and their daughter was 
the author of these memoirs. The bridegroom’s game- 
keeper was pleased to approve of the alliance with 
Holkham as ‘*a very good pheasant connexion”. The 
engagement between young Spencer Stanhope and Miss 
Coke took place at Dalmeny, whose host was the pre- 
sent Lord Rosebery’s grandfather. As Lord Rosebery, 
after divorcing his first wife, married Miss Anson, Lady 
Elizabeth Spencer Stanhope’s niece, he used to come 
frequently to Cannon Hall, and Mrs. Pickering saw a 
good deal of the Rosebery ménage both at Dalmeny and 
in Piccadilly. Lord Rosebery ‘* had a very handsome 
establishment, with any number of men-servants, but 
unfortunately they were thoroughly well tutored as to 
what they were of to give you: all was strictly 
regulated according to rank The thing that made 
me most angry was, that my father and mother were 
not allowed coffee after dinner. One glass of wine, 
too, during dinner, was the allowance for ordinary 
mortals, and you never got more. If there was some 
one of superior rank present, then two glasses of wine 
made their appearance, and coffee afterwards; and 
even more was allowed, if the rank of the guests was 
very exalted”. What a delightful host! And yet it is 
supposed that snobbism is the foible of the middle 
class! The eldest son, Lord Dalmeny, the father of 
the present Lord Rosebery, was found dead in his 
dressing-room, having burst a blood-vessel. There is 
a story of Sir Archibald Macdonald, equerry to the 
Duke of Sussex, which is amusiceg though farcical. 
Sir Archibald said to Sydney Smith, ‘‘I shall come 
some Sunday to hear you preach in St. Paul’s”. ‘If 
you do I shall name you from the pulpit” was the reply. 
‘Undeterred by this threat, Sir Archibald went to 
St. Paul’s. After Sydney Smith had entered the pulpit, 
he looked hard at him, and was seized with a wonder- 
ful fit of sneezing; ‘Ar-chie, Ar-chie, Ar-chie’: after 
which he proceeded to deliver a very excellent sermon ”. 
We could go on quoting from these fascinating 
chapters; but we advise everybody to read the delightful 
life of two great country houses, Holkham and Cannon 
Hall, with their troops of distinguished guests. Went- 
worth was near Cannon Hall, and there is a graphic 
description of the state and pomposity of the Fitwilliams. 
Mrs. Pickering has given the world the best portrait of 
Coke of Norfolk that has been done. It was worth 
while being a country gentleman in those days. 

Mr. Spencer Pickering has edited his mother’s papers 
with feeling, which is natural, and with tact, which is 
rare. There are a few pathetic lines by way of preface, 
and notes to the text, which cannot be praised too 
highly for their method and manner. Where explana- 
tion is required, it is given tersely and pointedly. 
Supplementary facts and additional letters in the editor’s 
possession are sparingly used. Where correction is 
necessary, it is done tactfully and gently, as in the 
stories about Vernon Harcourt and the casting vote in 
favour of American Independence. One sad impres- 
sion is, we suppose, inseparable from memoirs of this 
kind, the eternal contrast between youth and eld. 


WELLINGTON ON WATERLOO. 


** Personal Reminiscences of the Duke of Wellington.” 

By Francis, First Earl of Ellesmere. Edited with 

a Memoir of Lord Ellesmere by his daughter Alice, 

Countess of Strafford. With Portrait. London: 
John Murray. 1903. 10s. 6d. net. 

| Bs ELLESMERE kept notes of much that the 

Duke of Wellington said to him from time to 

time and the Duke's sayings given in this book have 

the undoubted ring of authenticity. Necessarily most 


of the stories have been told before, but they can well | 


bear retelling from the pen of one who heard them at | 


first hand. This summary of Napoleon by the Duke is 
at any rate interesting. ‘‘ Napoleon was the first man 
of his day on a field of battle. I confine myself to that. 
His policy was mere bullying and, military matters 
apart, he was a Jonathan Wild!” 

That Wellington entertained the very highest opinions 
of Napoleon’s capabilities as a strategist and tactician 
and left no possible thing undone in the Waterloo cam- 
paign to frustrate the schemes of so formidable an 
Opponent is clearly shown by the history of those 


memorable days in June 1815. When the battle 
developed and Napoleon, in place of some dangerous 
and unexpected movement to out-manceuvre the 
British general, resorted to mere hammer and tongs 
tactics by massing his guns and thus attempting to 
shatter the line of battle of the allies, Lord Ellesmere 
records how Wellington characteristically remarked 
to Sir Andrew Barnard ‘‘Damn the fellow, he is 
a mere pounder after all!” Everybody knows how 
hard put Wellington was during the great battle 
to hold his own with the motley throng of ill-trained 
troops he had perforce to depend upon. Bad and 
untrustworthy as were many of the Dutch-Belgians 
and other foreign corps, there is no denying it 
that some of the British troops were far from 
as steady as could be wished. The throng of broken 
and disordered fugitives which filtered back towards 
Brussels contained not a few of our countrymen. 
When the Nassauers broke, the Duke remarked 
bitterly to Vincent, the Austrian general ‘‘ Do you see 
those fellows run? Well it is with such as these I 
must win the battle”. As regards the conduct of the 
great mass of the British troops, which as is well 
known were largely composed of second battalions of 
untrained men and drafts from the militia, Sir Andrew 
Barnard told Lord Ellesmere ‘‘ They s/ood and ham- 
mered away as well as the oldest but it would have 
been very hazardous to have manceuvred with them 
under fire as with the old Peninsulars”. The 
presence of a certain number of these ‘‘old Penin- 
sulars” at critical points of the field of battle 
undoubtedly was of material importance in exercising 
a steadying effect on their less experienced comrades. 
Kincaid, one of the former, whose battalion held the 
cross roads by La Haye Sainte has described the 
**comical” appearance of the British line of battle 
after one of Napoleon’s furious onslaughts, as the 
smoke of battle drifted off for a moment and disclosed 
the British squares still standing steadfast and im- 
movable but with wide gaps between them whence 
some of the allies had incoatinently withdrawn. It 
required the stout heart and the inextinguishable 
cheeriness of a Kincaid to find diversion in such a 
spectacle. The firmness and determination of those 
who withstood the ‘‘ pounding” for so many hours is 
well exemplified by the gallant 27th, whom Kincaid 
describes as ‘literally lying dead in square” hard by 
his post. 

As to the general quality of Wellington’s army at 
Waterloo materially influencing his tactics, Lord 
Ellesmere says that Wellington most certainly would 
have attacked Napoleon at Waterloo and very pro- 
bably also at Quatre Bras, had he had his ‘‘old 
Peninsulars” with him. When asked if the French 
could have stood long in such an event, he replied, 
striking the table as he did so, ‘‘ But three minutes !” 
The Duke used to narrate how if he had met one 
French officer in Paris, who claimed to have captured 
Sir Arthur Paget, he had met fifty. adding ‘‘ The 
difference between ourselves and the French is that to 
them common bravery is a subject for boast, with us 
it is presumed of everybody till he is convicted of not 
possessing it”. 

Lady Strafford, who contributes brief memoirs of 
her father, Lord Ellesmere, has edited the book with 
considerable success. 


THE BRITISH TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. 


‘* Text-Book of Geology.” By Sir Archibald Geikie. 
Fourth edition. Two vols. London : Macmillan. 
1903. 30s. net. 

oe years have passed since Sir A. 
Geikie gave to English readers his compendium 

of geological information, which had then long been in 

request. Its predecessor, the ‘‘ Manual” of J. B. 

Jukes, was already out of print; Lyell’s ‘‘ Student’s 

Elements” was a smaller work, and treated the subject 

from the point of view of a philosophic inquiry. 

There was ample room for a general text-book ; and 

the considerable labour involved in its preparation has 

now been rewarded by the appearance of a fourth 
edition. 
Professor A. de Lapparent issued his admirable 
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‘‘ Traité de Géologie ” in 1883, and has already gained 
slightly on his British rival. If we prefer the French 
book, it is on account of the excellence of its strati- 
graphical side; in the maiter of rock-structures and 
physical features, Sir A. Geikie’s work probably remains 
superior. By the use of small type, the third edition 
of the ‘‘Text-Book” was kept within the limits of 
one volume. The present edition is in two, with 
continuous pagination, a feature to be recommended 
to all who publish works of constant reference. The 
new matter amounts to 326 pages and 37 additional 
illustrations. As examples of the care given to the 
revision, we may cite the extended review of the 
arguments as to the high antiquity of the earth, and 
the remarkably frank and unbiassed account of recent 
researches on changes of level in the northern hemi- 
sphere during glacial times. The section on rock-forming 
minerals has been retouched, but might have been still 
more expanded. The definite compositions assigned to 
the species of triclinic felspars give too great precision 
to the names employed ; ‘‘ non-aluminous augite ”, and 
**non-aluminous hornblende”’, tend, on the other hand, 
to destroy some of the convenient restrictions that have 
grown up in the nomenclature of pyroxenes and amphi- 
boles. Numerous references to recent work are given 
in the pages on rocks, such as the account of Professor 
Sollas’ diffusion column, and Professor Tilden’s estima- 
tion of the gaseous contents of rocks. 

The close of a great controversy as to the value of 
geological age in controlling rock-classification has 
allowcd of ise withdrawal of a passage from the 
third edition. The position of Continental geologists 
is, however, adequately dealt with when igneous rocks 
come to be discussed, and the numerous references 
given will enable students to understand those text- 
books which have not yet conformed to the views of 
Great Britain and America. References form, indeed, 
a fine feature of Sir A. Geikie’s volumes, and give 
strength to his appreciative summaries. Again and 
again, when we note what appears to be a deficiency, 
we find the matter dealt with in some later portion 
of the work. We turn thus from the somewhat 
meagre account of the widely occurring crystalline 
rocks called gneisses to the more recent develop- 
ments of the subject. Here Michel Lévy’s work 
of twenty years ago comes in for more complete 
recognition than is usually accorded to it in our 
islands. At the present time, there is a certain 
attraction in the picture of molten masses forcing 
their way by progressive solution into the lower layers 
of the crust, and then masquerading, when exposed 
by denudation, as primordial rocks on which those 
layers were deposited. Highly respected regions, once 
supposed to be among the oldest on the globe, are 
now being ‘‘ found out”, as it were, by a pertinacious 
combination of field-work and microscopic study. 

A valuable passage has been introduced on 
the researches of Morozewicz into the artificial pro- 
duction of igneous rocks. The view that geology 
is not an experimental science has long ago been 
dissipated ; have not several workers, including the 
veteran Mr. Mellard Reade, even endeavoured to make 
mountains ? 

We never understood why Book VII., with its concise 
account of the origins of scenery, a subject so fascinating 
to the author, was relegated to the very last pages. A 
large part of the matter really requires expansion, and 
could be effectively worked in among the passages on 
transport and denudation. As it is, we do not obtain 
so fine a conception of the relation of river systems to 
earth-structure, of the origin of our British escarp- 
ments, and so forth, as we can from the less ambitious 
pages of writers on physical geography. The second 
volume, which closes with this physiographic appendage, 
is mainly occupied with the detailed record of the history 
of life upon the earth. The hints of pre-Cambrian 
faunas discussed by Messrs. Walcott and Matthew come 
in for mention ; and such recent matters as the correlation 
of the Gault and Upper Greens and are adequately 
dealt with. A certain self-restraint has led the author 
to do scant justice to the volcanic and terrestrial types 
of early Cainozoic deposits in Scotland and in Ireland ; 
and the Irish cretaceous beds are not exactly treated 
from the point of view adopted in the case of the British 


series. Mr. H. Woods of Cambridge is thanked in the 
preface for his revision of the stratigraphical pages, and 
he has clearly examined a wide range of literature ; in his 
desire to be exact, however, we think that he has some- 
times overshot the mark. We are very doubtful, for 
example, about the name A®goceras capricornu, and 
hesitate a good deal before Psiloceras planorbe. 
Have we not all fallen into this pitfall bet ween adjectives 
and substantives in apposition ? Misprints and slips are, 
however, rare throughout these fifteen hundred pages. 
‘* Organic”’ seems to stand for ‘‘ orogenic” on p. 778. 
The reference of a paper, through a delightful literary 
lapse, to Caleb Williams, the hero of romance, in place 
of Mr. Caleb Evans, disappeared, to our regret, after 
the first edition. 

The new index is by no means so happy as the work 
to which it is intended as a guide. Why, for instance, 
should Scotland have no reference, when Scandinavia 
receives forty-one? Sicily has six references, but we 
find neither Ireland nor Antrim. Why give us Ischia, 
and not the Isle of Wight? It seems that the real 
defect lies in these matters of geography, which become 
so important to the reader who takes down this volume 
to guide him through some district that he knows. 


NOVELS. 


‘* Romance.” By Joseph Conrad and Ford Madox 
Hueffer. London: Smith, Elder. 1903. 6s. 

‘* Journeying in search of romance—and that, after 
all, is our business in this world—is much like trying 
to catch the horizon. It lies a little distance before 
us, and a little distance behind—as far as the eye can 
carry. One discovers that one has passed through it 
just as one passed what is to-day our horizon. One 
looks back and says ‘ Why there it is’. One looks 
forward and says the same. It lies either in the old 
days when we used to or in the new days when we 
shall.” Thus the authors pausing, amid the breathless 
hurry of their incident-crammed story, to analyse, for 
a moment, their own sense of the spirit of romance. 
It is one of the rare instances of the obtrusion of their 
personalities in the book. For the rest they are the 
awe-struck chroniclers of the events related herein. 
They have put into this story sufficient incident and 
action to serve the average writer for half a dozen 
books of adventure. It is no ordinary story of adven- 
ture that they have produced. It is a fine piece of 
work admirably conceived. Its fault lies in its length, 
for although the interest is well sustained and the plot 
never flags, the story would have borne compression. 
The authors are past-masters in the art of playing upon 
the emotions. It is with the ‘‘ grand” passions that 
they deal. Every chord in the gamut of human emotion 
is struck. Here we have love and hate, fear and 
sorrow, cold and heat, storm and sunshine. And 
they deal with these things strongly and vividly, not 
in the nerveless flabby fashion of many modern writers. 
They exhibit crude naked force as it shows itself in 
men and women who are brought suddenly and 
violently into contact with the realities of life. The 
book carries conviction and compels attention. 


‘*Uther and Igraine.” By Warwick Deeping. 
London: Grant Richards. 1903. 6s. 

We cannot help wondering why Warwick Deeping 
chose such an inaccessible and obscure period for her 
story. We pay Warwick Deeping the compliment of 
imagining the nom de guerre to bear a feminine per- 
sonality. One can forgive a_ thirteenth - century 
romancer that he speaks of fifth-century Britain in the 
language of his age, and that his knowledge as an 
antiquary is slight and inaccurate. But it is un- 
pardonable that a modern novelist should write of 
Arthurian legend in mediwval manner, her style 
ranging from Malory to Spenser and onwards to 
Maeterlinck in an extraordinary medley of feeling, and 
variety of atmospheres. Does Warwick Deeping 
think that ‘‘if it please you” and ‘‘ methinks”, and 
occasional Shakespearian constructions can be any- 
thing but irritating in a modern work? If she cannot 
write dialogues with an imitation of Keltic simplicity, 
she need not use trimmings which do not even belong 
to her period. Again a very slight research would 
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have saved her from decorating her British-Roman 
villas with modern inventions—and from the expression 
of her very confused and ignorant ideas on the subject 
of monasticism—and on Church matters generally. 


By Beatrice Stott. London: Unwin. 


Rosemonde.” 
1903. 6s. 
We always take up anew volume of Mr. Unwin’s 
‘** First Novel Library ” with some curiosity wondering 
whether a new planet is to swim into our ken. There 
have been stories of great promise in the series, and 


it is far from being a successful achievement. The 
author we imagine is too young properly to manage 
the daring theme which she has attempted to handle; 
where we should have had the subtlety of tragedy she 
has indulged in the flamboyancy of melodrama. Her 
poet who makes passionate love to a woman when he 
sees her for the third time, and marries her so to speak 
by storm the next time, only to behave brutally shortly 
afterwards is absolutely unreal, and Rosemonde 
herself is little more successful. We feel in follow- 
ing their fortunes that we have before us _ but 
the marionettes which do duty for human beings 
in the highly-coloured penny novelettes. Louis, the 
poet’s cousin and rival, is a little more successful. 
Occasionally in descriptive passages the author gives 
promise of literary ability, but she will need to study the 
persons of everyday around her rather than the conven- 
tional folk of ephemeral fiction before she gives us a 
good novel. 


‘*A Forest Hearth.” By Charies Major. 
Macmillan. 1903. 6s. 


London: 


Mr. Major has written a very pleasant story of © 


Indiana some sixty years ago, in which a pair of rustic 
lovers meet many difficulties in the path of happiness. 


description of a Baptist ‘‘ Church Social”, at which 
prayers are succeeded by a spelling-bee and the spelling- 
bee by kiss-in-the-ring is amazing. The heroine’s 
mother is an excellent example of a domestic tyrant 


who founds her mean and selfish principles ona travesty | 


of piety, and Mr. Major, more discriminating than 
Dickens, recognises that such characters are—amongst 
Anglo-Saxons — not necessarily humbugs. As there 


were to be illustrations, we could wish the author to | 


have fired the artist with his own enthusiasm for the 
heroine’s beauty. 


‘“*The Yellow Diamond.” By 
London: Methuen. igo4. 6s. 


Adeline Sergeant. 


the latest is not by any means devoid of promise though | feats make the narrative astonishingly vivacious. 


. . : | classed with those histories known as “ popular”. 
There is some shrewd character-drawing, and the | is so well known as a politician and under the guise of “ an 


stalwart on an impossible cliff throwing a rope to a vessel in 
the throes of a storm ; and we scarcely need the subscript 
description : “ Lancé par la main herculéenne, l’amarre tombait 
sur le navire”. Both books are meant for boys and girls, but 
the gist of the first is concerned with the fencing feats of the 
young Cyrano—he defeats his master on the first page—and 
the second is wholly of the sea. Perhaps the second is the 
better written ; it has more of romance—not in the narrow 
sense—more of the made story. On the other hand it has not 
the cohesion which a known hero of Cyrano’s originality can 
give to the book. If Alan Beck was a great swordsman Cyrano 
was a greater and the zest and technical delight in his early 
Fights, 
even with fists, lend themselves to literary treatment and the 
French duel is instinct with a sentiment of romance which 
belongs not even to the first fight of Jan Ridd and the 
historic advice to him to “turn his thumb knuckles inwards ”. 
There is perhaps a suggestion of “ goodiness” about Pierre 
Maél’s story and on the whole we prefer, vicariously and on 
behalf of boys, the adventures of Cyrano; but both are excel- 
lent children’s books. The weight of the volumes is appalling 
and the bindings seem to us “ trop dorés” ; but the print could 
scarcely be better. Apart from the type itself the spacing 
between words and lines is a wonderful help to the eyes. One 
must allude to a delightful little introduction to “ La Jeunesse” 
by M. Rostand. The thing could scarcely have been done 
better in French. It could not have been done at all in 
English. 


“The Story of the American Revolution.” By Henry Cabot 
Lodge. London: Duckworth. 1903. 16s. net. 


If we are not misleading ourselves this book has already 
made its appearance in the form of magazine articles and in 
that shape it doubtless served its purpose. To the position of 
an authoritative history it has no claim. The author’s comments 
are as a rule crude and show little originality, but the illustra- 
tions are excellent and the type and paper of the best. With the 
causes that led to the War of Independence Mr. Lodge hardly 
deals at all : he does little more than chronicleevents. We do 
not wish to imply that this work is of no value ; it would make 
an excellent prize for lower-form boys, and it may be justly 
Mr. Lodge 


impartial jurist of repute” that his views on the relations of 
England and the United States from the close of the War of 
Independence till to-day not unnaturally interest us more than 
his comments on the war itself. He is by no means just in his 
estimate of the attitude of England towards the States after 
the war. 


| steady course of hostility ”, and to ignore American provocation, 


greed and duplicity. Mr. Lodge protests too much on behalf of 
his countrymen. 


By john 


““Helio-Tropes or New Posies for Sundials.” 
London : 


Farimenter. Edited by Perceval Landon. 
Methuen. 1904. 


There is a fancy for sundials just now. When you have laid 


' out your brand-new garden with its old-fashioned perennial 


** And of such are the kingdom of Heaven ”, says the | 


amateur detective in this story, as he stands by the 
deathbed of little Dan Coppin ; a misquotation which 
recalls a passage in another of Miss Sergeant’s recent 
books, ‘‘ The Enthusiast”, where someone reflected 
** that he had indeed, like the base Judzan thrown 


‘a pearl away 
Richer than all his tribe’ ”’. 


To point out such errors may appear over-minute 
criticism ; but our contention is that they are symbolical 
of a general tendency to careless workmanship, and are 
on that account to be regretted. For, of course, they 
are not due to ignorance, but to haste. When a novelist 

urs forth story after story at top speed, deterioration 
is almost inevitable. 
production bids fair to kill the spontaneity of her writ- 
ing. ‘The Yellow Diamond” is a commonplace 
melodrama, with not a character touched in with any 
firmness or precision. Miss Sergeant’s earlier manner 
was better than this; it is to be hoped she may return 
to it, even at the cost of a diminished ‘‘ output”. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“La Jeunesse de Cyrano de Bergerac.” 


J. Jacquin. London: Hachette. 1904. 10/7. 
“La Fée des Iles.” Par Pierre Maél. London: Hachette. 
1904. 10/7. 


The full-page frontispieces of these two volumes are an 
admirably accurate advertisement of their contents. The first 
is a spirited reproduction of an open-air duel, with the legend 
“* Je vous touche au front’ dit Cyrano”. The other represents a 


The rapidity of Miss Sergeant’s | 


flower borders, employing an expensive landscape gardener or 
a small local market-gardener, according to the size of your 
purse and ambition, you look about for an old sundial. You 
must have a sundial to be fashionable—to make your garden a 
really perfect copy of the old ones of which there are “ lovely ” 
photographs in half a dozen “ charming” new books which tell 
you exactly what to do. It is easy to buy an old dial for a few 
sovereigns : they are evidently made in large numbers now, no 
doubt at Birmingham and elsewhere: they are dented, some 
of the lettering is worn off, they are even rust-eaten ; every- 
thing points to their being genuine. And now here comes 
along Mr. Landon, with a prettily flavoured little volume filled 
with mottoes and the like which will do admirably for your old 
dial, if it has not a motto already. They can be “used for sundials 
with permission of Lettice Countess Beauchamp to whom this 
volume is dedicated”. John Parmenter, from whose manu- 
script this book has been printed, was a clerk at Wingham in 
Kent in the seventeenth century. We think it quite worth re- 


| printing and Mr. Landon has written a graceful preface. Some 


of the mottoes are good, others quite indifferent. This strikes 
us as one of the best: 
“*T Sleep at Sunset and I Work at Dawn, 


‘Tis onlie Idlers come upon this Lawn.” 


“Neolithic Man in North-East Surrey.” By W. Johnson 
and William Wright. London: Elliot Stock. 1904. 


The authors have written an interesting account of the 


S Age in } - to which 
Par H. de Gorsse et | ‘emmants of the later Stone Age in North-East Surrey to whic 


Mr. B. C. Polkinghorne has added a chapter on Flint. Most 


| Englishmen of course are and will be entirely void of all know- 


ledge relating to flaked flints, “camps” and barrows, though 
these are scattered thickly about many parts of the country. It 
is impossible not to see the barrows and camps unless a man 
is born blind. But there seems to be a kind of fixed resolve to 
do no more than see them. Who cares for what a lot of rude 
and probably naked savages did? This fairly well represents 


It is not the whole truth to say that she pursued “a_ 
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the attitude of the Englishman of the Brass Age towards the 
men of the Flint one. It is only when something has to be said 
and done in regard to prehistoric remains in foreign countries 
that the representative of the Brass Age in England thinks he 
is interested, perhaps because long ago he was once abroad for 
a fortnight We need not advise him not to buy this book. By 
intelligent people however who are interested in the subject of 
the burial places, settlements and flint implements of the 
aboriginal man in Britain, this little volume should not be quite 
overlooked. The authors have in them the true spirit of the 
antiquary. But one wishes Mr. Polkinghorne would not 
playfully write of “ Mr. Neo” for the Stone Age man. 


“ Pictures from Punch.” London: “ Punch” Office. 1904. 1s. 

This is the first of a series of republications which “ Punch” 
is going in for. It contains many specimens of the matchless 
art of Charles Keene. Tenniel, Du Maurier, Phil May and 
Leech are well represented. So are the lesser lights. Mr. 
Burnand who introduces the collection is at his best. His 
pages are Sprinkled with Latin and foreign languages all in 
italics—and good Latin too. “Hic et nunc”, “hoc genus 
omne”, “cum multis aliis” are all in. It reminds one of the 
report which Harris drew up for Mark Twain in “A Tramp 
Abroad ”. 


“ Revue des Deux Mondes.” 1 Feévrier. 

The article in this number which will excite the greatest 
interest at the present time is one on “ Korea” by M. Villetard 
de Laguérie. He brings out with a fulness which we have not 
observed elsewhere the importance of Masampo both to Russia 
and Japan. That port was declared by the Korean Govern- 
ment an “open port” four years ago and both Russians and 


(Continued on page 212.) 


‘© All interested in Life Assurance—and who is not? 
—should secure a copy of THE MuTUAL’s Report.” 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


Established 1843. 


Funds... on £78,089,283. 
Income 15,148,791. 
Guarantee Fund and 

Divisible Surplus... £13,991,627. 


The Mutual Life has paid in 
Claims and Bonuses ... £123,223,339. 


Of which over £67,000,000 
was paid to living policyholders. 


Send for Annual Report, just issued. 


Particulars of Policies to meet every requirement may be obtained at the 
Head Office for the United Kingdom : 


16, 17, & 18, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


WEALTH. ‘SECURITY. STABILITY. 
Paid in Claims upwards of £12,200,000. 
PROVISION FOR OLD AGE PENSIONS. 

Low Premium Rates for Without Profit Policies, 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY—PERSONAL ACCIDENTS—BURGLARY 
—FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY. 
Established 1806, 


Branch Offices—BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM, CARDIFF, DUBLIN, EDIN- 
BURGH, GLASGOW, LEEDS, MANCHESTER, NORWICH. 
Chief Oifice—15 NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

GEORGE S. CRISFORD, Actuary. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 
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Clergy Mutual 


Assurance Society, 1829. 


OPEN TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


LOW PREMIUMS—LARCE BONUSES—ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


Funds, £4,147,020. Income, £400,381. 
Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 


Assurances can be readily effected by direct communication with the Office. 
2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. * (Annuities. 
CAPITAL—£1,000,000. FUNDS IN HAND—£1,900,000. 


Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, B&.C. 


Board of Directors. 


Sir Anprew Lusk, Bt., Chairman. 
ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Lord ArtHuR CECcIL. Henry Riptey, 
Rosert FREEMAN, Esq. Rosert Henry Scort, ¥. R.S., 
on. R. C, Grosvenor. 
Price, Esq. 


Double advantage policies issued securing TWO PAYMENTS of the amount 

assured—one Pay ment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 

vances ie on eversions, vested or contingent, and Life I and on 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Poli licy. . 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Secretary and Manager. 


INVESTMENT LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Special Scheme combining a Family Provision 
with a Good Investment or a Pension for Life. 


Thus—Sum Assured £1,000, payable at age 60 or earlier in the event of death 
Annual Premium at age 25, 2 9s. 2d. Total Premiums paid in 35 year 
would amount to £891 Os. 

Estin on attaining age 60, 
A Cash Payment of £1,525 O 0; or, 
An Annuity of 140 O OQ; or, 
A Free Paid-up Policy for 2,180 0 oO. 


D.Sc. 
Mutter, Esq. 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS OF 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE LIFE OFFICE, 
66 and 67 CORNHAILL, E.C. 
W. P. CLIREHUGH, General Manager and Actuary. 


NORWICH UNION 
MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


solid merit, for fine bonus 
results, and for exceptional financial strength, 


and brilliant prospects in ‘the future.” 
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50 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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Japanese have already secured there large concessions of land. i 


The expanse of the harbour itself is as large as that of 
Talien Wan where the writer states that he has seen 100 
large steamships and 20 men-of-war moving about with ease 
on a half of its area. A transcontinental line could only, he | 
says, find an adequate terminus at Masampo, for a glance at 
the map demonstrates that that place is the real key to the 
Chinese and Japanese seas, its possessor can close them at 
will and tap the best part of Chinese and Japanese commerce. 
The author also points out a fact that has been often forgotten 
that Russia is bound by treaty with ourselves not to occupy 
any point of Korea. This engagement was entered into when 
we abandoned Port Hamilton in 1886. We wonder what even 
its face-value may be to-day ! 


“The Culture of Vegetables and Flowers from Seeds and 
Roots”, by Sutton and Sons (Reading. 5s.) is the eleventh 
edition of a plain, practical book. The directions are clear 
and not too elaborate. Probably the best way to learn 
gardening is not to read gardening books, but they are useful 
when once the rudiments have been mastered through hard 
experience. From Messrs. Sutton we have also received 
“My Garden Diary for 1904” which contains “ Notes on 
Bulbs ”, “‘ Secrets of Success with Certain Flower Seeds”, Xc. 


Mr. George Sampson has edited for Messrs. Bell a well- 
printed edition (15s. net) of George Herbert’s “Temple”. This 
though not a facsimile is reproduced from the first of the many 
seventeenth-century editions of Herbert. Perhaps Mr. Sampson 
might have stated in his foreword what are the “ irregularities ” 
which he has corrected, but we believe him to be a trustworthy 
editor ; and one who makes very little parade of his labour. 


“Bird Life in Wild Wales” by Mr. J. A. Walpole-Bond 
(Unwin. 7s. 6d.) has some interesting notes on three rare 
English birds, the raven, the kite and the buzzard. Most of the 
matter is printed in diary form. It contains many photographs 
by Mr. Oliver Pike, himself a very keen and active writer on 
bird life. 

The new edition of Mr. Tegetmeier’s “Pheasants: Their 
Natural History and Practical Management” Cox. 6s.) is 
enlarged. It contains an interesting note respecting the fer- 
tility of hybrid birds. 


For This Wesk’s Books see page 214. 


The Marvelloas Egyptian Remedy for Pain. 


For the removal of Stitfness and Soreness of the Muscles and Joints, 
as well as all Aches and Pains. A grand thing for Athletes and 
Sportsmen, as it makes the muscles pliable and strong. Positive cure 
for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Lumbago, Toothache, Feetache, Sprains, 
Bruises, Cramp, Gout, Golf Arm, Headache, Weak and Painful 
Ankles, Sciatica, and Neuritis (Nerve Pains). 
Invaluable for Coughs, Sore Throats, Colds, Croup, Bronchitis, 
Laryngitis, Whooping Cough, Pains in the Chest, under the Shoulder 
Blades, and in the Small of the Back. There is no preparation in 
the world that will act so quickly and effectually. 


FOR OUTWARD APPLICATION ONLY. 


1s. 13d. and 2s. 6d. per bottle, of Boots’, Day's and Taylor's Stores, and all 
Medicine Dealers ; or direct from the Proprietors. 

The 2s. 6d. size holds three times as much as the 1s. 13d. size, and 

both hold 25 per cent. more than any other oil for outward application. 


FREE SAMPLE ON APPLICATION TO 
GYPTICAN OIL CO.,, Limited (E. M. GeEppDEs, Manager), 
17 Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 


The Pianola. 


Supposing you possess a Piano, and are desirous of making of it 
the source of pleasure it is intended to be, two courses are open 
to you; either you must learn to play by hand, or purchase a 
Pianola. 

The first means years of drudgery before you can attain any 
degree of proficiency. If, on the other hand, you decide on 
having a Pianola, the ability to play any and every kind of 
music becomes yours immediately. 

The command which the Pianola gives over expression is such 
that you can play a composition exactly as you think it should 
be played. You would enjoy hearing the Pianola in use ; and 
if you will call at the -Eolian Hall, it will afford us great 
pleasure to demonstrate the instrument to you. 


Write for Catalogue Q. 


THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, |. 


AEOLIAN HALL, 
135-6-7 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


No Breakfast Table complete without 


5 Packets : Ib. and 
Pp Ib. 33d. and 7d. 
Pound Tins, 1/2. 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


Buy a packet 
at once and you 
will continue. 


The most Nutritious and Economical. 


CAUTION! 
GENUINE CHLORODYNE. 


Every bottle of this well-known remedy for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
NEURALGIA, DIARRHCA, 
DYSENTERY, &c. 


bears on the Stamp the name of the inventor, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


N.B.—Numerous Testimonials from eminent Physicians 
accompany cach bottle. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 
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ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


L Se LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR. 

SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 

Head Offices: 


REEN & CO. 
Managers {ANDERSON ANDERSON & CO. I Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For e apply to the latter firm at S Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 


the Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S. w. 


‘* There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


Tue SHIPWRECKED 
Fishermen and MARINERS’ 
(Founded in Royal Benevolent SOCIETY. 


1839.) 


OVER HALF A MILLION PERSONS RELIEVED. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

The wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., is 
instantly cared for and sent home; he 
Widow, Orphan, &c., immediately sought 
out and succoured ; the distressed Seafarer, 
of every grade, at once charitably assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

VERY URGENTLY NEEDED. 

President, THE Eart CADOGAN, K.G. 


Chairman, 
Rear-Apmirat W. F. S. MANN. 


Secretary, G. E. MAUDE, Esa., 
26 Suffolk St., Pall Mall East, Londoa, S.W. 


NOW READY. 


THE MINING YEAR-BOOK 


for 1904. 
Edited by A. N. JACKMAN. 


The information in this Leite Book of Reference has been brought 


right up to date. 
About 1,500 Pages. Price 15s. net. post free. 


SERIES OF SKETCH MAPS AND 
STATISTICS OF GOLD-PRODUCING AREAS. 
Details concerning more than 4,000 Mining, 
Finance, Exploration and Kindred Companies. 
DIRECTORIES OF 
Directors, Secretaries, Mining Engineers and 
Metallurgists. 

GLOSSARY OF MINING TERMS. 


THE MINING YEAR-BOOK, 1904. 


Price 15s. net. Post Free. 


Can be obtained of any Bookseller in the United Kingdom, or on receipt of the 
necessary remittance copies will be forwarded post free to any address in the Postal 


Union by the 
PUBLISHERS, **THE FINANCIAL TIMES,” 
72 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 


Sole Proprietor, nag Lowenfeld. 


AP OLLO THEATRE. Lessee and Manager, Tom B. Davis. 


GEORGE EDWARDES and CHARLES FROHMAN’S COMPANY. 


EVERY EVENING at 2.15 
A New Musical Play, in Three Acts, entitled “ MADAME SHERRY.” 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2. 
Lessee, Mr. WM. GREET. 


LYRIC THEATRE. Under the management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. 


Mr. GEORGE EDWARDES’ SEASON. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY at 2. 
THE DUCHESS OF DANTZIC. 


THE PALACE. 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 


EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 17 tills. CHarLes Morton, Manager. 


QUEEN’S HALL. SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


TO-DAY, SATURDAY, at 3. 
QUEEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA. Conductor—Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Tickets 1s. to 7s. 6d. at the Hall, and R. Newman, Manager, 320 Regent Street. 


QUEEN’S HALL. — SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS. 


SUNDAY NEXT, at 3.30. 
QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Tickets (reserved), ts. to ss. Admission Free. Usual “om, and of R. Newman, 
Manager, 320 Regent Street, W 


ESTABLISHED 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not 
drawn below £100. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 
on Deposits, repayable on demand. 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 


C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Director. 


Telephone No. 5 Holborn 
Tetegraphic Address: 


ROBINSON GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Johannesburg, Transvaal. 


2% 
23 % 


BIRKBECK, Lonpon.” 


From the Directors’ Report for December, 1903. 


Gold Recovered. 


BULLION. FINE GOLD. 
From Total Per ton milled. Total. Per ton milled. 

Ozs. Dwts. Ozs. Dwts. 
Mill ++ 8,853°94 9°175 7,675°498 7°954 
Tailings .. ° 4,091°88 4°240 31433647 3'558 
Own Concentrates ++ 1,206°89 1,153°685 1°195 
Total from own Ore 15,243°89 15°797 13,180°735 13658 
Purchased Concentrates 381°63 — 371°971 

15,625°52 


13,552°706 


Expenditure and Revenue. 
140 Stamps crushed 19,300 tons. 


EXPENDITURE. 
Per ton milled.. 
s. d. Su” & 
Mining Account (including Maintenance) e+ 32,030 11 8 © 12 
Milling Account (including Maintenance) 3,193 18 2 3 3°7!7 
| Vanning Account (including Maintenance) . 211 to Io © 0 2°630 
Cyaniding and Chlorination Accounts pang 
Maintenance) .. ee 3,160 7 1 © 3 3°300 
Slimes Account (including Maintenance) 664 5 9 °o o 8'261 
neral Maintenance so 332 12 8 oo 4°136 
General Charges oe 1,674 6 4 o 1 8°82 
21,267 12 6 2 
Development Account oe 3:770 4 2 3 10°883 
Machinery Plant and Buildings oe 3e5 17 1 oo 3804 
255343 13 9 6 3°555 
Profit on Working .. oe 3%)470 0 9 7°337 
456,813 14 6 £2 18 10°492 
REVENUE. 
Per ton milled. 
Gold Accounts— hte 
From Mill 32,780 6 11 I 13 11°63r 
From Tailings .. ee ee ee eo 14,687 18 8 os 2°648 
From Slimes ee ee ee 3 8 3 :11°769 
From own Concentrates. ee ee 4,974 1 6 5 1'854 
56,283 15 9 218 3902 
Sundry Revenue— 
Rents, Interest, on 
centrates, &c. §29 13 9 0 6°590 
£56,813 14 6 £2 18 10°49 


No provision has been made in the above Account for payment of the 10 per cent. 
Profits Tax. The value of the Gold produced is the value at £4°247727 per oz. 
Fine, less cost of realisation. : 


BRAKPAN MINES, LIMITED. 


Notice to Shareholders. 
FIRST ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the First 
Ordinary General Meeting of Shareholders for the period ending 31s% 
December, 1903, will be held in the Board Room, Exploration Building, Johannes- 
burg, on Tuesday, roth April, 1904, at noon, for the following business :— 
1. To receive the Report of the Directors, and to consider the Balance-sheet 
to December, 1903. 
To elect two Directors in the place of Messrs. Adolphe Epler and Francis 
Sache, who retire in terms of the Articles of Association, but, being eligible, 
offer themselves for re-election. 
3. To appoint auditors for the ensuing year, and to fix the remuneration for 
the past audit. 
4. To transact such other business as may be transacted at an ordinary 
general meeting. 
The Share Transfer Books of the Company will be closed from the 13th April to 
1oth April, 1904, both days inclusive. 
H. JEFFERYS, 


By order, 
Secretary to the London Committee. 
London Transfer Office : 
5 London Wall ye Finsbury Circus, E.C. 
February, 1904. 
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FEBRUARY. Price 2 6 net. 


LIST OF 
CONTRIBUTORS. 


ONE IMPORTANT 


ARTICLE JS 


Rev. HASTINCS RASHDALL. 
Sir EDWARD CREY. 


THE CREEDS 
AND THE 


CLERGY: 


A Reply to Dr. Sanday. 


J. RAMSAY MACDONALD. 
E. S. P. HAYNES. 

F. H. P. CRESWELL. 
HILAIRE BELLOC. 
FREDERIC HARRISON. 

N. C. PIERSON 


(ex-Premier of Holland). 
M. LATTER. 
BY THE 
A. J. HERBERTSON. 
A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDCE. 


Rey, HASTINGS RASHDALL, 


N. WEDD. 


r London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square. | 


CHIC 


Conducted by WILLIAM O'MALLEY, M.P. 
A Ladies’ High Class Illustrated Journal. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Builders of our Law during the Reign of Queen Victoria (Edward 
Manson. Second Edition). Horace Cox. 10s. 6d. 
Alfred Tennyson (Arthur C. Benson). Methuen. 3s. 6d. net. 
FICTION. 
Angels and Devils and Men (Winifred Graham). Cassell. 6s. 
Jewel: a Chapter in Her Life (Clara Louise Burnham). Constable. 


= 

The Cardinal’s Pawn (K. L. Montgomery). Unwin. 6s. 

An Inarticulate Genius (W. R. H. Trowbridge). Hurst and 
Blackett. 6s. 

The Adventures of Elizabeth in Riigen (By the Author of “ Elizabeth 
and her German Garden”). Macmillan. 6s. 

The Royal Quaker (Mrs. Bertram Tanqueray). Methuen. 6s. 

He that had Received the Five Talents (J. Clark Murray). Unwin. 


6s. 
| A Child’s Letters to her Husband (Helen Watterson Moody). Heine- 


H ic Unquestionably the most interesting of the High | 
Class Ladies’ Journals. 


Among the Tibetans (Isabella L. Bishop). R.T.S. 1s. 


T. P.’s Weekly says: ‘* That fascinating journal, Chic.” 


CH ic ** Rita’s” new Story, “‘ The Silent Woman,” spe- 
® cially written for Chic, is now appearing. 
H Cc Every mother and daughter should read Lady Nan’s 
@ ‘* Young Folks’ Coterie.” Various prizes given in 
connection with this delightful feature. 
CH ic Everybody wonders how Chéc can be sold at such a 
@ low price as 2d. A Graphology Competition also 
forms a feature of Chic. 


CH ic Don’t fail to order a copy from your newsagent 
for Wednesdays. 


Published every Tuesday Afternoon. 
Price BG. 
Ottice: 3 ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND. 


PUBLIC 


mann. 2s. net. 

A Comedy of Conscience (S. Weir Mitchell), Edinburgh : David 
Douglas. Is. 

Facing the Future (R. Thynne). Unwin. 6s. 

HIsTory. 

Gladstone: Notice Historique. Lue en scéance publique le 12 dé- 

cembre, 1903 (par M. Georges Picot). Varis: Hachette. 60. 
NATURAL HISTORY AND SPORT. 
Pheasants, their Natural History and Practical Management (W. b. 
Tegetmeier. Fourth Edition). Horace Cox. 7s. 6d. net. 
Practical Billiards (C. Dawson). Surbiton: Dawson, 12s. 6d. net. 
REPRINTS. 
** Cassell’s National Library’’: The Four Georges (Thackeray) ; 
Tennyson’s Poems; The Diary of John Evelyn. Cassell. 

Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour (R. S. Surtees). Methuen. 35. 6d. net. 

Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell (Translated by Albert G. Latham). Dent. 
Is. 6d. net. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress (John Bunyan). R.T.S. Is. 

Tanglewood Tales (Nathaniel Hawthorne). <Astolat Press. 35. net. 

The Odes of Ilorace (M. Jourdain). Dent. 1s. 6a. net. 

ScHOOL Books. 

The Tragedy of Hamlet (Edited for the use of Students by A. W. 
Verity). Cambridge: At the University Press. 35. 

Elementary Guide to Literary Criticism (F. V. N. Painter). Boston 
and London: Ginn. 4s. 

Lucian : Vera Historia (Rk. E. Yates). Bell. 15. 6d. 

A Book of English Poetry for the Young; A Second ditto (W. H. 
Woodward). Cambridge : At the University Press. 2s, each. 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

The Kinship of Nature (Bliss Carman). Murray. 6s. 

Compounding and Dispensing Made Easy (H. Harold Scott). Gale 
and Poldep. 7s. 6d. net. 

Insomnia: its Causes and Cure (James Sawyer). 
Cornish Bros. 

First Report of the Anti-Malarial Operations at Mian Mir, 1got- 
1903 (Captain S. P. James). Calcutta. 15. 2d, 

THEOLOGY. 

Great French Preachers. I.: Lent and Holy Week (translated and 
edited by the Rev. C. H. Brooke). Richards. 35. 6d. net. 
Principles and Problems of Foreign Missions (H. H. Montgomery). 

S.P.G. 


Bir mingham 


TRAVEL. 
Highways and Byways in Sussex (E. V. Lucas). Macmillan. 6s. 


VERSE. 

Poema de Fernan Gongalez (Texto Critico con introduccidn, notas 
y glosario por C. Carroll Marden). Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press. $2.50 net. 

Effeuillements (par Helene de Zuylen de Nyevelt), Paris: Lemerre. 
4 fr. 

San Francesco and other Poems (F. W. Groves Campbell). Gay and 
Bird. 35. net. 

Marlowe (Josephine P. Peabody). Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and 
Co, $1.10 net. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bronze Age, Guide to the Antiquities of the, in the Department ot 

British and Medizval Antiquities, British Museum. Is. 


| Examination of an Old MS. preserved in the Library of the Duke of 


Northumberland at Alnwick (T. Le Marchant Douse). Taylor 
and Francis. 25. 6d. net. 


_ Humane Review, The (vol. iv. April 1903 to January 1904). Ernest 


OPINION. 


Price 2a. weekly. 


Special Articles this week: 


THE STAKE IN THE FAR EAST. 


THE GREAT PUBLISHING HOUSES— 


No. 2. Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. 


Office: 6 BELL'S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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Bell. 

Introduction to the Poems of Tennyson (Henry W. Van Dyke). Ginn. 
2s. net. 

London Diocese Book, 1904. Spottiswoode. 1s. 6d. net. 

Martin’s Up-to-Date Tables (A. J. Martin). Unwin. 2s. 6d. 

Monna Vanna (Maurice Maeterlinck. Translated by Alfred Sutro). 
Allen. 3s. 6d. net. 

Stories of the Ancient Greeks (Charles D. Shaw). Ginn. 2s. 6a. 

Studies in Shakespeare (J. Churton Collins). Constable. 75. 6a. 

Wrong Mr. Chamberlain, The (Paul Herring). Arrowsmith. 1s. 

REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR FEBRUARY :—The Atlantic Monthly, 
ss.; The Geographical Journal, 2s.; The Art Workers’ 
(Quarterly, 2s. 6d. ; Public Works, ts. ; United Service Maga- 
zine, 2s.; The Extensionist (No. I.), 3¢.; The New Liberal 
Review, Is. ; Book News, 5¢. ; The Lamp, t5c.; Broad Views, 
Is. 6d. ; The Open Court, toc. ; Deutschland, 3. 
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The Saturday Review. 


MACMILLAN & C0.'S NEW BOOKS 


THE LIFE OF W. E. GLADSTONE. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 
With Portraits. 


VOLS. |. and Il. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF 


MODERN ENGLAND. 


By HERBERT PAUL. 
In 5 Volumes, 8vo. Vols. I. and II. 8s. 6d. net each. 


World.—‘*Mr. Paul's fine volumes are admirable examples of the way in which 
history should be written...... Will certainly be the standard work on the period.” 

Daily News.—** Mr. Paul has a story to tell of profound and far-reaching 
interest ; he tells it with a capacity for marshalling facts, a judgment of men and 
things, an emphasis upon the matters of great import, which make this narrative a 
work of more than transitory interest. 

Westminster Gazette.—“ A book of great merit and interest, which ranks as a 
real contribution to history.” 


In 3 Volumes, 8vo. 42s. net. 


New Book by the Author of 
‘*ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN.” 


THE ADVENTURES OF ELIZABETH IN RUEGEN. 


With a Map. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. New Volumes. 
SUSSEX. By E. V. Lucas. With Illustrations 


by Freperick L. Griccs. Extra crown 8vo. with flat back and gilt top, 6s. 


METHODS AND AIMS IN ARCHAOLOCY. By 


W. M. Furnpers Petrie, D.C.L., LL.D., Lit.D., &c. With 66 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. New Series. 
JEREMY TAYLOR. By Gossr, M.A., 


LL.D. Crown 8vo. gilt top, 2s. net. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


Mr. HENRY J. DRANE’ New Books. 


A YEAR WITH NATURE. 


By W. Percivat WesTett, Author of Handbook of British Breeding 
Birds,” &c. Illustrated with Photographs from Nature and Still Life py 
J. T. Newman, G. Watmough Webster, H. Stone, and from Drawings by 
the Author. Over 170 Illustrations. Royal Svo. cloth extra, gilt, 276 pp. 
tos. 6d. 

A handsome present for anyone.” — Science Gossif. 

‘A series of delightful essays on the natural history world. The book is en- 
hanced in attractiveness by 170 beautiful illustrations from photographs.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

** This is really a delightful book...... One can only feel grateful to Mr. Westell 
for giving us such a wonderfully interesting book. The book w ould be worth buying 
for the pictures alone ; combined with the letterpress they make a perfe-t book. 
The work is beautifully produced.” —Daily Graphic. 


JUST PUBLISHED, UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE BOOK. 


COUNTRY RAMBLES: 


Being a Field Naturalist’s Diary for a year, 
containing : 
Lists of Wild Flowers found in bloom throughout the year : Birds in Song: 
Birds seen or heard ; List of Summer Migrants ; Where our Summer Migrants 
nd the Winter ; Rambles through the Zoological Gardens; List of Butter- 
flies to be looked for each month; Field Rambles (setting out the delights of 
Country Life, &c.); Copious Natural History Notes and Queries, and generally 
the progress of Nature from January to cember ; also the Natural History 
Calendars of the Rev. Gilbert White and William Markwick from the year 
1768 to 1793. 
direc ~ NEWMAN, and from Drawings by 
ARTHUR MARTIN. “Pri ce 10s. 6d. ; by post, 6d. extra. 


ALL ABOUT . THE FISCAL QUESTION. 


ARTHUR FELL’S NEW BOOKLET. 
THE PROFIT AND 
ENGLAND'S FOREIGN TRADE FOR THE PAST TEN YEARS. 


Price Sixpence only. 
THE acres OF FREE TRADE. by ARTHUR FELL, 
“Mr. p Be Fell, makes it abundantly clear that, as things are going at this 


M.A., 
moment, we are paying for some part the excess of imports over exports with 
capital and not with profits. How long can we afford to do this? 


Public Opinion. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH, 
BRITAIN’S WEALTH IN GREATER BRITAIN. By 


H. S. THOMAS. 
JOHN BULL & SONS, LIMITED, Mutual Pro- 


tection Assurance Association. By F. W. 
KINGSTON. 


THE IMPERIAL GAME as Played by the Nations. 
By ANTIWOAD. 


HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 


LOSS ACCOUNT OF. 


Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.’s LIST. 


EIGHTY YEARS’ 
REMINISCENCES. 


By Col. J. ANSTRUTHER-THOMSON. 
With 29 Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. net. 


[On Wedne: next, 


ENGLAND 
IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 


A Study of the Rise and Influence of British 
Power within the Straits, 1603-1713. 
By JULIAN S. CORBETT, 
Author of ‘‘ Drake and the Tudor Navy,” &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. 24s. net. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. RIDER HAGGARD. 


STELLA FREGELIUS: 


A Tale of Three Destinies. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘Stella Fregelius’ attains a loftiness of conception never before reached by Mr. 
Rider Haggard. .If, as Matthew Arnold held, the ‘high seriousness which comes 
from absolute sincerity is the supreme test of Poetic excellence, then is there 
oaae most excellent in this fine novel by Mr. Rider Haggard.’ "—To-Day. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
With 42 Portraits and other Illustrations. S8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


CAROLINE 
THE ILLUSTRIOUS, 


Queen Consort of George II. and sometime Queen 
Regent. A Study of Her Life and Time. 
By W. H. WILKINS, M.A., F.S.A., 
Author of “A Qacen of tom,” &e. 


THE GREAT NORTH-WEST AND 


THE GREAT LAKE REGION OF NORTH AMERICA. By Pav 
Fountain, Author of ‘‘ The Great Deserts and Forests of North America.” 
8vo. ros. 6d. net. 
“Has all the freshness and independence that mark its two companions ..,,.this 
delightful anc original book." ‘—IWestminster Gazette. 


A SOCIAL HISTORY OF ANCIENT 


IRELAND: Treating of the Government, Military System and Law; 
Religion, Learning and Art; Trades, Industries, and Commerce ; Manners, 
Customs, and Domestic Life of the Ancient Irish People. By P. W. Joyce, 
M.R.1L.A., LL.D.Trinity College, Dublin. With 361 Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Svo. 21s. net. 
‘We sincerely recommend this long labour of love to readers, both English and 
Irish, of all classes and creeds.” theneum. 


TEXTBOOKS OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. 
Edited by Sir WILLIAM RAMSAY, K.C.B., F.R.S. 


The PHASE RULE and its APPLI- 


CATIONS. By Avex. Fixptay, M.A., Ph.D., D.Sc., Lecturer and Demon- 
strator in Chemistry, University of Birmingham. With 118 Figures in the 
Text, together with an INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY, by Sir Wittiam Ramsay, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
Editor of the Series. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
*,.° Sir WILLIAM RAMSAYS “INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY ” is also issued separately, 1s. net. 
Volumes of the Series are in preparation. 
on application. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; 
New York, and Bombay. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
Mr. SIDNEY LEE’S “QUEEN VICTORIA.” 


With Portraits, Map, and Facsimile Letter. 


QUEEN VICTORIA: 


A Biography. By SIDNEY LEE, 


Editor of the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.” 

A THEN UM.—* Pending the production of the authoritative 
biography written by Royal command, we cannot conceive, indeed, 
that a more satisfactory account of the Queen’s unselfish labours can 
possibly be produced.” 


London : 


Orher Prospectus sent 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.'S STANDARD WORKS. 


TIMES.—* A work absolutely indi 


ble to every well-furnished library.” 


TRUTH .— The cpus of our generation.” 


In 66 vols. 15s. each net in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. each net. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY AND SUPPLEMENT. 


Edited by Sir Lestik SteruHen. Vols. XXII. to XXVI. 


LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B., and SIDNEY LEF. Vols. I. to XXI. 


Edited by Sir 
Edited by Sir 


STEPHEN and Sipney Lee. Vols. XXVII. to LXIII. and the Three Supplementary Volumes. Edited by Sipnry Lee. 


Also in 1 vol. of 1,464 pp. royal Svo. 25s. net in cloth ; or 32s. net in half-morocco. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY INDEX AND EPITOME. 


SIDNEY LEE 


Edited by 


ATHEN/-EUM.—“ We can conceive no volume of reference more indispensable to the scholar, the literary man, the historian, and the journalist.” 


NOTE.—Cofies of the INDEX A 


ND EPITOME in the alternative Bindings can be seen at the principal Booksellers in London and in the Country. Prospectus 


of the INDEX AND EPITOME ond of the DICTIONARY post free on application. 


The Great Boer War. By A. Conan Doyie. Thoroughly 
REVISED, ENLARGED, and CHEAPER EDITION. NINETEENTH 
IMPRESSION, comprising over 67,000 copies printed. With Maps. Large 
post 8vo. 10s. éd. 


Queen Victoria: a Biography. By Sipney Lek, Editor of 
the ‘‘ Dictionary of National Biography.” NEW, REVISED, and CHEAPER 
EDITION. With Portraits, Map, and Facsimile Letter. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 

#,% Also the FOURTH IMPRESSION (SECOND EDITION) of the 
Original Edition, with Portraits, Map, and Facsimile Letter, Large crown 8vo. 
6d. 

A Life of William Shakespeare. By Sipvey Ler, 
Editor of the ‘‘ lctionary of Natonal Biography.” FOURTH EDITION. 
With a Portrait of Snakespeare, a Portrait of the Earl of Southampton, and 
Facsimiles of Shakespeare’s known Signatures. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Also the ILLUSTRATEV LIBRARY EDITION, in 1 vol. medium 8vo. 
profusely Illustrated with Photogravures, Topographical Views, &c. 16s. ; and the 
STUDENT'S EDITION, with Phowogravure Plates and 4 Full-Page Llustra- 
tions. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. net. 


The Nonjurors; their Lives, Principles, and Writings. By 
the late Canon Overton, D D., Author of ‘‘ The Church in England,” ‘‘ The 
Avglican Revival,” Xc. With a Frontispiece. Demy Svo. 16s. 


A Search for the Masked Tawareks. By W. J. 
HarpinG Kina, M.R.A.S., F.R.G.S. With 41 Illustrations and a Map. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


Chota-Nagpore; 3; Little-known Province of the Empire. 
By F. B. Krapiey- Birt, B.A.Oxon., F.R.G.S., 1.C.S. With a Map and 40 
Full-Page Illustrations. Demy 8vo. ras. 6d. net. 


Sir Henry Wentworth Acland, Bart., K.C.B., 
F.R.S.. Regius Professor of Medicine in the University of Oxford. A Memoir. 
By J. B. ATLAY, Barsister at Law, late Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford, 
ieee of ** Lord Cochrane's Trial before Lord kllenborough in 1814." With 
Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. r4s. net. 


The Roll-Call of Westminster Abbey. By Mrs. A. 
Murray Suirn (BE. T. Bradiey), Author of “* Annals of Westminster Abbey,” 
&e. THIRD EDITION. With 25 Full-Page Illustrations and 5 Plans. 
Large crown 8vo. 6:. 


‘Twelve Years in a Monastery. by Josern McCape, 
Author of * Peter Abelard,” ‘* Life in a Modern Monastery,” &c. NEW, 
REVISED, and CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Life of Voltaire. By S. G. TALLEeNryreE, Author of 
“The Women of the Salons,” Author with Henry Seton MERRIMAN of 
‘The Money-Spinner and other Character Notes.” With 2 Photogravures 
and 16 Half-Tone Blocks. 2 vols. large crown 8vo. 21s. 


The indian Empire: its Peoples, History, and Products. 
By Sir W. W. Hunxrer, K.C.S.1., LL.D. THIRD and 
STANDARD EDITION. With Map. Demy 8vo. 28s. 


The New Nation. A Study of the Australia of To-day. By 


Percy F. Row.anp. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Poetical Werke of Robert Bridges. 


Small crown 8vo. 6s. each 


A Treasury of Irish Poetry in the English 
TONGUE. Edited by the Rev. Sroprorp A. Brooke and YT. W. 
ROLLEsTON. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Shakespeare Commentaries. By Dr. G. G. 
GERVINUs, paige at Heidelberg. Translated under the author's super- 
intendence by E. Burnerr. With a Preface by F. J. FuRNIVALL. 
SEVENTH EDITION, Seo 148. 


Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. By the late Sir JAmes 
Firzjames Steven, K.C.S.1. SECOND EDITION, with a new Preface. 
Demy &vo. 148. 

The Renaissance in _ italy By the late JOHN 
ADDINGTON Symonps. NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, in seven vols., 
large crown 8vo. £2 14s. 6d. 

Sketches and Studies in Italy and Greece. By 
— JouN Appincron Symonps. Three vols., large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
each. 

Shakspere’s Predecessors in 
Drama. By Joux Appincton Symonps. 
EDITION. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Vols. I.-V. 


the English 
NEW and CHEAPER 


A Third Pot-Pourri. By Mrs. C. W. EarLte. SEcoND 
EDITION. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden. = Twenry- 


FIFTH EDITION. 


More Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden. Firru 
IMPRESSION. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Large crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 


A. Conan Doyle’s Novels. AvrHor’s Enirion. In 12 vols. 
With an Introductory Preface and two Photogravure Illustrations to each 
Volume. Large crown 8vo. 6s. each net. 

*.* This Edition of Sir A. Conan Doyle's Novels is limited to 1,000 sets, the 
first volume of each set being signed and uumbered, and the volumes are not sold 
separately. The Author's future work will, in due time, be added to the edition. 


THE ** HAWORTH” EDITION OF THE 
Life and Works of Charlotte, Emily, and Anne 
Bronte. Seven Vols. large crown Svo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. each; or in Set 
cloth binding, gilt top, 42s. the Set. With Portraits and Illustrations. Intro- 
ductions to the Works are supplied by Mrs. Humrury Warp, and an 
Introduction and Notes to Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘* Life of Charlotte Bronté” by 
Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, the eminent Bronté authority. 

*.* Also the POPULAR EDITION, Seven Vols. small post Svo. limp cloth, or 
cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. And the POCKET EDITION, Seven Vols. 
small feap. 8vo. each with Frontispiece, bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. per 
volume ; or the Set, in gold-lettered cloth case, 12s. 6d. 


The Biographical Edition of W. M. Thackeray’s 
Works. in thirteen vols. iarge crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 

This NEW and REVISED EUITION comprises additional material and 
hitherto Unpublished Letters, Sketches, and Dra awings, derived from the Author's 
Original MSS. and Notebooks ; and each volume includes a Memoir in the form of 
an Introduction by Mrs. RITCHIE. 

The Thirteen ave alse in set cloth binding, 

gilt top, >. 

O° A ‘Prospectus of this Edition and of the *‘ Lisrary,” ‘ CHEArer ILLus- 
TRATED,” and other Editions of Thackeray's Works, with Specimen Pages, will be 
sent post free on application. 


Robert Browning’s Complete Works. CHEAPER 
EDITION. Edited and Annotated by AvcusTINE Brrrevt, K.C., and 
Freperic C. Kenyon. Two Vols. large crown og — in cloth, gilt top, 
with a Portrait Frontispiece to each Volume, 7s. 6d. Vol. 

e* Also the UNIFORM EDITION OF ROBERT BROWNING'S 
WORKS, in Seventeen Vols. Crown avo. bound in Sets, £4 5s. ; or the Volumes 
bound separately, 5s. each. And the POCKET EDITION in Eight Vols. on 
India Paper, price 2s. 6d. net each in limp cloth, or 3s. net in leather. Or the 
Eight Vols. in a gold-lettered case, 22s. 6d. nat in cloth, or 28s. 6d. net in leather. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s Poetical Works. 
CHEAPER EDITION. In One Vol., with Portrait and a Facsimile of 
the MS. of “‘A Sonnet from the Portuguese.” Large crown Svo. bound in 
cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 

*.* Also the UNIFORM EDITION in Six Vols. small crown 8vo. 5s. each. 
And the POCKET EDITION in Three Vols. on Indian Paper, 2s. 6d. each net 
in limp cloth, or 3s. net in leather. 

Miss Thackeray’s Works. Uwnirorw Epition. Each 
Volume Illustrated by a Vignette Title-page. Ten Vols. large crown 8vo. 6s. 
each. 

Mrs. Gaskell’s Works. EpITIon. 
each containing Four Illustrations, 3s. 6d. each, bound in cloth. 

*.* Also the POPULAR EDI1 1ON, in Seven Vois. small post 8vo. limp cloth, 
or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. And the POCKET EDITION, in Eight 
Vols. small fcap. 8vo. bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. per volume ; or the Set, 
in gold-lettered cloth case, 145. 


WORKS BY SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 

A History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century. 
THIRD and REVISED EDITION. Two vols. demy 8vo. 28s. 

The Life of Sir James FitzJames Stephen, Bart., K.C.S.I., 
a Judge of the High Court of Justice. SECOND EDITION. With two 
Portraits. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

An Agnostic’s Apology, and other Essays. 
CHEAPER EDITION. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Hours in a Library. REVISED, REARRANGED, and CHEAPER 
EDITION. With additional chapters. Three vols. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
Life of Henry Fawcett. With two Steel Portraits. FIFTH EDITION. 

Large crown 8vo. 123. 6d. 

The Science of Ethics: An Essay upon Ethical Theory as Modified by 

the Doctrine of Evoiution. Demy 8vo. és. 


WORKS BY THE LATE MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Last Essays on Church and Religion. POPULAR EDITION. 
rown Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Mixed Essays. POPULAR EDITION. Crown °vo. os. 6d. 

Literature and Dogma. POPULAR EDITION, with a Preface. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Seven Vols., 


NEW and 


God and the Bible. A Sequel to Literature and Dogma. POPULAR 
EDITION, with a Preface. Crown 8vo. 2s. €d 
St. Paul and Protestantism, with ‘other Essays. POPULAR 


EDITION, with a Preface. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Culture and Anarchy. POPULAR EDITION, with a Preface. 
Crown $vo. 2s. 

Irish Essays, and Others. POPULAR EDITION. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 

On the Study ‘ef Celtic assenaiare. 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 2 6d. 

On Translating Homer. POPUL. AR EDITION. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Friendship’s Garland. POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Passages from the Prose Writings of Matthew Arnold. 
Crown 


Sy MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


By MattHew 


Catalogue post Tree on 


London : 
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Now 


ON SALE. 


Suppcse yourself at a bookstall, 
You would like to buy everything, 
You don’t want to miss anything, 
You have not much money. 


What ought you to do? 
Buy the ‘‘ Rapid Review’’! 
But why ? 
Because it tells you all you want to 
know. 


All the Magazines, 
All the Periodicals, 
All the Newspapers, 
All the newest books, 


All the speeches, 
All the lectures, 
All the plays, 
All the newest in science and art. 


Now 
Ss ON SALE. 


Suppose yourself in a foreign town: 
You want to see everything, 
You don’t want to miss anything, 
You have not much time. 


What do you do? 
You buy a guide book, 
It tells you just what you ought to see, 
And what not to waste time over. 


The ‘‘ Rapid Review” is a guide book, 
Not to a town, but to the world. 
Not to the sights of the world, 
But to the doings of the world. 


To the progress and thought of the world; 
In literature and art, 
In music and science, 
In politics—in everything. 


THE RAPID REVIEW WILL SAVE YOU TIME, THOUGHT, AND MONEY. 


Sixpence Monthly. 


GET A COPY WHILE YOU CAN. YOU'LL WANT IT EVERY MONTH. 
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BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, February 18, 1904, and Two Following Days, at 
1 o'clock precisely, BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, comprising Works in 
various classes of Literature, English and Foreign, including First Editions of 
XVI lth and XVIIIth Century Dramatists, and of Modern Authors ; Early Printed 
Foreign Books, XVIIIth Century Illustrated French Works, English Fine Art 
Books, and Works Illustrated by Rowlandson, Cruikshank, and other Modern 
Artists ; County Histories and Topographical Works, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


VALUABLE ENGRAVINGS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C.,on MONDAY, February 22, and Following Day, at £ o'clock pre- 
cisely, VALUABLE ENGRAVINGS, including Mezzotint Portraits of Ladies 
after Romney, Hoppner. Sir Joshua Reynolds, and others. Engravings in Colours 
and a series of Plates from the Liber Studiorum, all in the first state. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


USEFUL BOOKS. 


HOME. 


The Encyclopzedia of Practical Cookery. A very handsome and 
complete Dictionary of all pertaining to the Art of Cookery. Profusely Illus- 
trated with Coloured Plates and Engravings. In demy sto. half morocco, 
cushion edges, 2 vols. £3 3s. : 4 vols. £3 13s. 6d. 

Dictionary of Neediework. An Encyclopedia of Artistic, Plain, and 
Fancy Needlework. Magnificently Illustrated. 528 pp. In demy 4to. cloth, 
18s. €d. ; Special Edition, with satin brocade, 21s.. postage 6d. extra. 

Cold Meat Cookery. A Handy Guide to making really tasty Dishes from 
Cold Meat. 1s., by post 1s. 2d. 

Egg Dainties. How to Cook Eggs in One Hundred and Fifty Different 
Ways. 1s., by post rs. 2d. 

English and Foreign Dainties. 1s., by post ts. od. 

Home Medicine and Surgery. For Family Use. By W. JL 
Mackenzie, M.D. Illustrated. 1s., by post rs. 2d. 


GARDEN. 


THE VALUABLE COLLECTION OF COINS AND MEDALS OF 
W. ROME, ESQ., F.S.A. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, February 24, 1904, and Two Following 

Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, the Valuable Collection ot COINS and MEDALS 

of Wu. ROME, Esq., F.S.A., Exhibited for many years past in the Library of 

the Corporation at the Guildhall, London, comprising Greek and Roman Coins in 

Gold, Silver and Bronze, Medieval Coins and Medals in Gold, Italian Medals and 

Plaquettes of the XVth and XVIth Centuries, French, German, English and 
Dutch Medals, Medals of the Modern Schools, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Illustrated Catalogues may be had. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE 


(MONTHLY LIST OF FRESH SECOND-HAND BOOKS) 
No. 638, just published, for FEBRUARY, 
Including some Theology and Political Economy. 
Post free on application to 
H. SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 
140 Strand, W.C., and 37 Piccadilly, W. 


E. GEORGE & SONS, Booksellers, 


And DEALERS IN LITERARY and other JOURNALS and REVIEWS, and 
PUBLICATIONS of LEARNED and SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 
AGENTS FOR BRITISH, FOREIGN AND COLONIAL LIBRARIES, 
INSTITUTIONS and PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS. 

CURRENT CATALOGUES SENT POST FREE on Application. BOOKS SOUCHT FOR. 
Correspondence Invited. All Communications answered. 
LIBRARIES OR SMALL COLLECTIONS OF BOOKS PURCHASED 
IN TOWN OR COUNTRY FOR CASH. 

All orders promptly executed. Established 1820. 


151 WHITECHAPEL ROAD, LONDON, E. 


ry of Gardening. A Practical Encyclopedia of Horticulture 

for Amateurs and Professionals. Illustrated with 3,150 Engravings. Edited 

by G. Nicnotson, Curator of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. In 5 vols. 

large post 4to. Cloth gilt, £4, by post £4 2s. 

The Book of Gardening : A Handbook of Horticulture. By weli-known 
Specialists. Very fully Illustrated. 1 vol. demy 8vo., about 1,200 pp., 16s., 


by post 16s. gd. 

Orchids: Their Culture and Management. By W. Watson (Curator, Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew). New Edition, thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. 
Contains Full Descriptions of all Speries in General Cultivation, a List of 
Hybrids, and Detailed Cultural Directions. By Henry J. CHarMan. Beauti- 
fully Illustrated with 180 Engravings and 20 Coloured Plates. In cloth 
gilt, 25s., by post 25s. 6d. 

Open-Air Gardening: The Culture of Hardy Flowers, Fruit, and Veze- 
tables. Beautifully Illustrated. In cloth gilt, demy 8vo. 6s., by post 6s. 5d. 

Fruit Culture for Amateurs. On the Growing of Fruits in the Open 
and Under Glass. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, 3s. 6d., by post 3s. gd. 

Cactus Culture for Amateurs. By W. Warsow, Assistant Curator 
of the a Gardens, Kew. Profusely illustrated. In cloth gilt, 5s., 
by post 5s. 4d. 

The Book of Choice Ferns, for the Garden, Conservatory, and Stove. 
With numerous Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. In 3 vols. large post 
gto. Cloth gilt, £3 3s., by post £3 5s. 

Greenhouse Construction and Heating. Illustrated. In cloth 
gilt, 3s. 6d., by post 3s. od. 

Greenhouse Management for Amateurs. [)|ustrated Descriptions 
of all the most suitable plants, the best houses and frames, &c.. with detailed 
cultural directions. Magnificently illustrated. In cloth gilt, 5s., by post ss. 4d. 

Hardy Perennials and Old-Fashioned Garden Flowers. 
Profusely illustrated. In cloth gilt, 3s. 6d., by post 3s. od. , 

Home Gardening. A Manual! for the Amateur, containing Instructions for 
the Laying Out, Stocking, and Management of Small Gardens—Flower, Fruit, 
ana Vegetable. Ilustrated. In paper rs., by post 1s. 2d. 

Bulb Culture. Roses for a) 

Carnation Culture. Grape Growing. All rs. each, 

Begonia Culture. Vegetable Culture. by post 

Chrysanthemum Culture. Cucumber Culture. } 1s, 2d. 

Tomato Culture. Mushroom Culture. 


THE KING OF NIBS. 
RYTEESI. 


Sample dozen Box, Three Stamps. 
T.B.L., KING'S PREMISES, SAVOY CORNER, STRAND, LONDON. 


EAST LONDON TECHNICAL COLLEGE, MILE END ROAD. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 
HE DRAPERS’ COMPANY will award this year 


the following entrance Scholarships, viz. Four Senior Scholarships—two for 
Girls and two for Boys—of the value of £40 per annum each, with exemption from 
the College tuition fee, and tenable for three years. Candidates must be between 
16 and 19 years of age. Twelve Junior Scholarships for Boys of the value of £15 
and £20 per annum each, with exemption from the College tuition fee, and tenable 
for two years. Candidates must be between 14 and 16 years of age. The Senior 
Scholars will be selected by the Company from candidates recommended as 
specially promising and likely to profit by a course of study in science. The Junior 
Scholarships will be awarded on the final part of the Intermediate Scholarship 
Examination of the London Technical Education Board. For further information 
apply to the Clerk to the Drapers’ Company, Drapers’ Hall, Throgmorton St., E.C. 


ELTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
EXAMINATION FOR SCHOLARSHIPS, March 23rd and following Days. 
Apply—Revd. The Heap Master. 


LA REVUE 


(Ancienne “Revue des Revues”). 


La plus répandue et la plus importante parmi les 
grandes revues francaises et étrangéres, nouvelle série 
agrandie, sur papier de luxe, articles inédits de pre- 
mier ordre, collaborateurs les plus illustres, etc. etc., 
parait le 1er et le 15 de chaque mois. 

Un an 28 fr.; 6 mois, 16 fr. 

Les nouveaux abonnés pour 1904 recevront gratuitement tous 
les numéros a partir du rer Octobre, 1903, c’est-a-dire 30 Nos. 
pour 24 et 3 magnifiques gravures choisies parmi les chefs- 
d’:euvre du Musée du Louvre, sur papier de Chine (d’une valeur 
d’environ 30 fr.). 

Spécimen gratuit sur demande. 


PARIS: 12 AV. DE L’°OPERA. Drrectevr, JEAN FINOT. 
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L. UPCOTT GILL, Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, London, W.C. 


THE OLDEST HORTICULTURAL NEWSPAPER. 


THE 


(The ‘“‘TIMES” of HORTICULTURE.) 


FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 
THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


Its contributors comprise the most 


Experienced British Gardeners, 


and many of the most 


Eminent Men of Science 


at home and abroad. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF PLANTS. 


Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 


H. G. COVE, 41 Wellington Street, Covent Garden, London. 


Telegrams: ‘*GARDCHRON, LONDON.” Telephone: 1543 GERRARD. 


*,* May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and 
at the Railway Boohstalls, 


| 
15s. 
| 
| 
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The Saturday Review. 


A Gcod Year, in Spite of Trade Depression. 
Ts eighth ordinary general meeting of the share- 


holders of Holborn and Frascati, Limited, was held on Wednesday, at the 
Restaurant Frascati, Oxford Street, W., Mr. Frederick Gordon (Chairman of the 
Company) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. Arthur G. Chifferiel) read the notice convening the meeting 
and also the auditors’ report. 

The Chairman, after alluding to the death of Mr. T. J. Hamp, in August last, 
proceeded to move: ‘‘ That the accounts for the year ended December 31, 1903, 
and the report of the directors, dated February 2, 1904, be received, approved, and 
adopted, and that the dividends and bonus therein recommended be sanctioned and 
declared.” There was not very much to say beyond congratulating them on the report 
and accounts now presented. ‘‘ You must bear in mind that during the period under 
consideration business generally in London was exceedingly depressed, and many 
institutions have suffered in consequence. However, notwithstanding the de- 
pressed conditions of trade, we have made only £840 less profit than we did in the 
previous year. We have been gradually carrying out the work to which I referred 
on the last occasion by the addition to our premises of the four houses in Hanway 
Street. Now, although those works are giving us considerable advantage in our 
business, they show very little to the front in Oxford Street; but when I tell 
you that the extra convenience which we get by improved kitchens and 
cellars, and also the additional accommodation we shall have on our ground 
and first floors, and the additional rooms above, I think you will agree with 
me that the works we are carrying out there will materially add to the prosperit 
of your business. We cannot believe that this depressed condition of things is 
going to last for ever, although just now, perhaps, with the war in the Far East, and 
other things, the outlook in the immediate future is not very bright, but I hope we 
are none of us so downhearted but what we may expect to have normal conditions 
restored a little later on. When we have that, there is no question that this addi- 
tional accommodation—every inch of it- will be required for the purposes of our 
business ; and, as I said on the last occasion, it is nct so much the increased sitting 
room that it gives, with the capacity to take so much more money, as the fact that 
it will enable us to conduct our business in a better manner by giving us extra 
facilities for cooking and the storing of goods. So far as I am able to judge, the 
money expended in this direction is being laid out in as economical a way as 
possible, and to the very best advantage of the company. There is one other 
matter on which I am able to congratulate you, namely, that up to the present 
time we have not asked the shareholders for a single penny towards the expendi- 
ture I have mentioned. We have been able up to now to pay for the work out of 
the reserve fund, which has been gradually accumulating. I told you when we 
met a year ago that the directors might have some proposal to place before the 
shareholders and that pcs-ibly they might be in a position to bring it before you at 
this meeting. However, we have not yet finished the alterations, and I think it 
will be wise, before making any proposal as to raising new capital or anything of 
that kind, for us to get the buildings completed, and know exactly what we have 
to pay. You may be sure of this, that when the time comes a proposal of that 
kind will be submitted to you. As the directors hold one-fifth of the entire 
capital of the Company, it will be to their interest to formulate a reasonable 
proposition.” 

Mr. A. R. Holland seconded the resolution, 

Mr. Dingwall said that, in view of the depressed conditions of trade during the 
past twelve months, it was 7 most satisfactory to find that there was only 
a diminution of £800 in the net profits. 

After further discussion the resolution was carried unanimously, and a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman and directors concluded the proceedings. 


BOVRIL LIMITED. 


Record Sales and Larger Profits. 


: | ‘HE seventh annual general meeting of Bovril, 

Limited, was held on Thursday at the Company's offices, 152-166 Old 
‘Street, E.C., Viscount Duncannon, C.V.0., C.B. (Chairman of the Company), 
presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. A. Harris) having read the notice convening the meeting 
and also the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said he thought the report should prove a very satisfactory one. 
Record sales, larger profits, and prospects of better times to come, all combined to 
make his duty an easy and a pleasant one. The sales of 1903 exceeded those of 
1902 by a larger ratio than those of 10902 exceeded the sales of There 
had been no exceptionally favourable circumstances to account for this increase of 
business. On the other hand, they had heard loud complaints all round of dull 
times and depressed trade. He thought they would allow bim to draw the con- 
clusion that a really good article, judiciously advertised and energetically sold, was 
telling with the British public in favour of Bovril, Limited. Having referred to 
the accounts, the items that appeared in the 1902 balance-sheet, creditors for loans 
covered by warrants for raw materials, and creditors for other loans, amountin 
together to £69,000, had entirely disappeared, owing to their arrangements wit 
Food Specialists, Limited, having rendered these loans unnecessary. In Virol, 
Limited, they now held 32,803 £1 shares giving them slightly more than half the 
capital in that Company, and, consequently, a controlling interest in its affairs. Net 
profit, the most interesting figure of the whole statement, was £11,915 more than last 
year. A pleasant feature during the year under review had been the expansion of their 

‘anadian business. Of South Africa he had not such a pleasant tale to tell. Re- 
sales of military stores, consequent on the terminaticn of the war, had somewhat 
«depressed the market, and the labour difficulty was casting a shadow over the whole 
country. These troubles, however, were bound to work out their own remedy. 
They had agreed to take part in an Imperial Floating Exhibition. It is proposed 
that the voyage of a large steamer shall last some months, and will embrace 
South and West Africa, India, the Straits Settlements, China, Japan, Australia, 
New Zealand, Kiver Plate, West Indies, and Canada-in fact, the whole 
British world, with one or two other enterprising countries thrown in. 
Amid many causes for thankfulness there are not wanting some unpleasant 
features in their business. Sometimes, when Bovril is asked for, other 
preparations are recommended. Another conspicuous instance of wrong-doing 
was exposed by their own chemist within the last month or two. They were 
always advocating the superior claims of Bovril over all extracts of meat. Still 
they take some interest in the commodity. But, on analysing in their own labo- 
ratory some of the less well-known extracts of meat that were being sold in shops 
in London and the provinces, their chemist found them very largely adulterated with 
yeast extract, manufactured from the refuse of breweries and distilleries. Seven 
years have passed since the Company was formed, and he finds that during these 
seven years £1,039,161 of net profits had been earned, being more than one-half of 
the Company's share capital. Another point that could not be too clearly borne in 
mind was that, with cattle at the price current at the time this Company was 
formed seven years ago, the profits for this period v ould have been upwards of 

225,c00 more than they have been. He moved :—** That the report and accounts 
for the year ended December 31, 1903, be, and the same are hereby, approved 
and adopted by this meeting, and that, after the fixed rates of dividend have been 
ye on the preference and seven per cent. ordinary shares for the half-year ended 

ecember 31, 1903, a dividend at the rate of 24 per cent. per annum on the deferred 
shares as recommended by the directors be, and the same is hereby, sanctioned; 


HOLBORN AND FRASCATI. 


all dividends subject to income-tax. 

Mr. George Lawson Johnston (vice-chairman) seconded the resolution, which 
was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Frederick Gordon proposed the re-election of Dr. Robert Farquharson, M.P., 
and Mr. George Lawson Johnston (the retiring directors). 

Mr. McDermott seconded the motion, which was unanimously agreed to. 

Dr. Farquharson and Mr. Johnston having acknowledged their re-election, a 
vote of thanks to the chairman and directors for the admirable manner in which 
they had conducted the affairs of the Company was carried, and the proceedings 
‘terminated. 


EGYPTIAN MINES EXPLORATION, 


HE ordinary general meeting of the shareholders of 

the Egyptian Exploration Mines, Limited, was held yesterday at Win- 

chester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., Mr. Tyndale White, Chairman of the 
Company, presiding. . 

The Secretary, Mr. E. S. G. Mallins, read the notice convening the meeting and 
the auditors’ report. 

The Chairman said: Ladies and Gentlemen, the report and accounts I !presume 
you will take as read, as they have already been in your hands for over a week. 
You will notice that the accounts presented are from September 30, 1902. to Decem- 
ber 31, 1903, a period of 15 months; the latter date will in future be the date 
to which the accounts will be made up, as this time enables us to present a more 
complete account of the work in progress. The first item in the accounts on the 
debit side of the balance-sheet is the capital, which remains £21,000 with 40.000 
shares in reserve. The calls unpaid at the date of the last accounts have since been 
received. Sundry creditors, amounting to £1,543 115s. 6d., consist chiefly of money 
received on behalf of an exploration company working in conjunction with our 
associated Companies. The cash at bankers and in hand at the date of the closing 
of the accounts and in transit to Egypt is £5,108 os. sd. Perhaps some of you m 
remark that this appears to be rather a small sum for a Company carrying 
on the numerous operations which we are doing, but you will notice in the report 
issued by the directors that at the present time the Company’s exploration work is 
being carried on by subsidiary companies, and that little, if any, further expendi- 
ture in Egypt, at the moment, is necessary to be undertaken by this Com- 
pany. I am pleased to be able to state that since the report was issued 
the Um Rus Gold Mines of Egypt, Limited, has been publicly 
and, although the list does not close until the 16th, I can state on authority 
that over the £40,000 required to go to allotment on has already been 
subscribed, so the success of the issue is assured. We are entitled under the 
agreement for sale of that property to receive ££,0co in cash as wel! as some 
23,000 shares on the transfer of the property to them, which has been sanctioned 
by the Egyptian Government. I would call your attention to the very full report 
upon your properties which has been made by Mr. Alford. We have absolute con- 
fidence in Mr. Alford—all he has said about Egypt has come true. When in 139 
he declared Egypt to be a goldfield he was scoffed at. To-day some of the most 
important financial houses in the City are turning their attention to Egyptian gold 
mines, and there is hardly an area of any size in Egypt or the Sudan, which 
is not either being prospected or in the hands of a prospecting <ompany. 
But it is not the kind of prospecting which one finds in a new country like West 
Australia, with surface deposits and a great uncertainty as to the length and 
position and depth of the ore shoots. ll that preliminary work cf testing 
ore shoots has been done for us by the ancient miners—they have panned every 
quartz reef—sunk upon the veins—our work is now to find the places where 
they mined, make careful examination of their old workings, decide which of 
their abandoned ore shoots was the biggest and richest, and arrange our mining 
accordingly. This may require a higher crder of intelligence than is possessed by 
the happy-go lucky Australian prospector, but it is far less risky. Indeed, I may 
almost say that the work done by the arcient miners in Egypt reduces gold mining 
in that country to acertainty. They have found the gold-bearing reefs for us 


issued, 


they have found what is much more important, the ore shoots in those reefs. All 
we have to do is to lay our work to get below the ancient workings. For, cleverly 
as those ,old miners worked, they could not go below a certain depth; conse- 


quently, our Egyptian nining takes time. Sinking shafts and diving cross- 
cuts is all dead work, and is not exciting, for we seldom come across 
much gold until we get below the level of the old miners. And it takes 
money. But the reward is more certain. I am glad to say that we are 
now in the happy position of not being urgently in need of funds. Our coal 
area is being prospected fer us by a French company; Fowakhir is in the 
hands of the Central Egypt Exploration Company ; Fatira and Eridia districts are 
being worked by two more subsidiary companies. The Sudan concession js also 
being prospected by a syndicate, which has received most encouraging reports, and 
some magnificent assays. ‘Thus the position is very different from that in Decem- 
ber, 1g02, when I last had the pleasure of meeting you. Um Rus,'cur first venture 
is an assured success. The coal fields now look as though they might come within 
the range of practical mining, and we think that both at Fatira and Fowakhir we 
are upon the verge of discoveries which should result in good mines And 
elsewhere in Egypt nothing but success has attended the exploring companies. 
The Nile Valley Company is making a regular weekly output of gold, having by 
great good fortune struck a rich vein below the surface not discovere:! by the 
ancients. Messrs. John Taylor and Sons have no failures to report -either in 
Egypt or the Sudan. Their engineers have sent home a magnificent report which 
no doubt many of you have read. We also hear g news of the Nubia 


Company, which that excellent engineer, Mr. P. O. Willson, is working. 
Labour is good, cheap, and efficient. The climate is healthy and the water 
difficulty, which at first, we must admit, was serious in some places, 


is being gradually overcome. In the opinion of those who know the 
country best, ample water will be found at depth, and I notice that in this 
both Mr. Alford and Messrs. John Taylor and Sons agree. We have a very larze 
concession— in all over 20,c00 square miles of country, and we have not prospected 
one-tenth of it. Therefore, the possibilities are enormous, and we, your directors. 
are sanguine that this, the parent mining corporation in Egypt, will one day be a 
magnificent dividend payer. For, though we are willing to allow othets to prospect 
for us, we always reserve an interest in whatever is found, and those interests will 
one day become extremely valuable. Before I propose the resolution, | should 
like to read an extract from a letter which I received this morbing from Mr. 
Skinner, one of our directors, who is now in Egypt. He says: I may say 
that in my opinion Fatira has wonderful possibilities for the future—far more than 
ever I imagined. I could fill pages if I had time, but can only say they would con- 
tain nothing but a confirmation of what I have always thought of this venture, and 
indeed a great deal more.” I will now conclude by moving that the report and 
accounts to December 31, 1903, as presented, and duly audited, be, and th ey are. 
hereby adopted, and I will ask one of my colleagues to second same. After that I 
shall be pleased to answer any questions that you may wish to put to me. 

Colonel M. Lockwood, M.P., seconded the motion. 

Mr. Beachcroft said he shared the Chairman’s confidence for the future. In the 
last six months the aspect of the Egyptian mining had undergone a considerable 
change. The-e was no doubt that the ancients had carried out extensive operations, 
but they had left gold behind them which held out every hope that excellent results 
would accrue to this and other companies. It had been suggested that this Com- 
pany would have to be reconstructed. From the remarks of the Chairman. how- 
ever, they knew that they had £s,000 in hand, they were assnred of £5,coo 
from the Um Rus issue, and there was no probability of such a necessity of recon- 
struction, 

The Chairman said that of course if the Um Rus had been a great failure instead 
of a very considerable success, they might possibly have had to to ask for more 
money. They had a very conablanaile sum for their operations, however, and it 
was obvious that with the subsidiary cx ies they themselves had no need for a 
large 2mount of working capital. 

The resolution was imously Pp 

The retiring directors, Colonel Lockwood, M.P., and Mr. Alford were re- 

jointed, as were also the auditors, Messrs. Pannell and Co. 

Mr. Beechcroft moved a vote of thanks to the ‘chairman and directors, 
was seconded and passed. 

The Chairman, in returning thanks, expressed his concurrence in the view of 
the seconder of the motion, that shareholders should retain their shares which 
would tend to improve the market and so assist the Company in the issue of its 
40,000 reserved shares when the time was ripe. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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MESSRS. JAMES MACLEHOSE SONS 


NEW WORK 
THIS DAY. 


MASTER OF 


2 vols. extra post Svo. 14s. net. 


BY THE 


BALLIOL. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THEOLOGY IN 
THE GREEK PHILOSOPHERS 


Being the Gifford Lectures delivered in the University of Glasgow, Sessions 1900-01. 
By EDWARD CAIRD, M.A., LL.D., Master of Balliol. 
Other Works by the Master of Balliol. 


THE CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF IMMANUEL KANT. 
THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION. 
THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION OF COMTE. 


ON 


Edited, 


Third Edition. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Dew 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ESSAYS 
SHAKESPEARE. 


with an Introduction and Notes, by 


2 vols. demy Svo. 32s. 
2 vols. post Svo. 12s. net. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s- 


D. NICHOL SMITH, M.A. 


This volume contains the Essays of Rowe, Pope, Theobald, Hanmer, Warburton and Johnson; Farmer's Essay on the ‘ Learning of 
Shakespeare,” and Morgann’s Essay on the ‘‘ Dramatic Character of Sir John Falstaff.” 
“ Collectively they sum up not only the criticism of the essayists who discussed the dramatist from his death to the eighteenth century, but afford a most excellent 
representative series of the eighteenth-century essay itself.""—Spectator. 
“An admirable work, carried out with unusual |thoroughness, and giving students of Shakespeare just that general view of the subject which is required for literary 


and critical purposes.” —Library World. 
** An excellent idea ably carried out.. 
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